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No.  72. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE  TO   VISIT   THE 
ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

The  Committee  appointed  by  you  to  visit  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report. 

The  members  have  visited  the  Observatory  individually  and 
collectively  and  have  familiarized  themselves  with  its  condition 
and  with  the  progress  of  the  researches  being  carried  on. 

In  our  reports  of  recent  years  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving 
a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  more  important  investigations.  In 
one  we  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  classification  of  the  spectra  of  the 
stars;  in  another,  of  the  phenomena  of  variability;  in  a  third  report 
we  have  given  some  account  of  the  investigation  of  the  brightness 
of  the  stars  where  the  standard  is  the  effect  of  their  light  upon  the 
human  retina,  that  is,  their  visual  intensity. 

In  this  report  we  desire  to  give  a  few  salient  facts  in  relation  to 
the  investigation  of  the  brightness  of  the  stars  where  the  photo- 
graphic plate  is  the  standard. 

This  investigation,  if  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out,  would 
extend  our  knowledge  into  regions  where  visual  methods  would  be 
inapplicable,  and  multiply  our  data  many  fold.  The  problem  con- 
sists in  discovering  the  amount  of  silver  which  the  light  of  a  star 
will  precipitate  as  a  measure  of  its  brightness. 

In  employing  such  a  sensitive  substance  as  bromide  of  silver  as 
the  standard,  the  investigation  has  been  found  to  be  beset  with 
many  and  often  discouraging  difficulties,  but  as  the  method 
would  yield  such  valuable  results  if  properly  solved,  Professor 
Pickering  has  persistently  through  many  years  attacked  the  prob- 
lem and  now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  brought  it  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Professor  G.  P.  Bond  was  a  pioneer  of  photographic  astronomy 
and  he  devoted  the  third  of  his  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  deter- 
mination of  photographic  magnitudes  of  the  brighter  stars.  His 
investigations  showed  the  subject  to  be  a  promising  one  and  that 
the  brightness  of  the  stars  could  be  determined  from  the  measure- 
ment of  the  diameter  of  the  photographic  images. 
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This  method  has  since  been  followed  very  generally  by  the 
astronomical  observatories  of  the  world.  But  the  errors  inherent 
in  it  due  to  lack  of  flatness  of  field  of  the  objective,  and  consequent 
difference  in  focus  on  different  parts  of  the  plate,  to  the  varying 
secondary  spectrum  of  different  lenses,  and  to  the  complex  law  of 
photographic  irradiation,  are  so  great  that  they  make  success  far 
from  simple. 

Our  Observatory  has  limited  itself  to  no  one  method  but  has 
used  a  great  many  of  them.  The  most  accurate  and  satisfactory 
for  the  bright  stars  has  been  developed  by  Professor  Edward  S. 
King.  His  method  consists  in  throwing  the  images  of  the  stars  out 
of  focus  by  a  known  amount  and  measuring  the  enlarged  image, 
thus  escaping  the  complication  of  the  secondary  spectrum  and  the 
burnt  out  effect  due  to  the  action  of  the  image  of  the  star  itself 
acting  as  a  point  of  light  and  affecting  the  surrounding  plate  by 
reflection.  With  these  large  out-of-focus  images  he  has  measured 
the  intensity  of  the  precipitated  silver  by  the  use  of  a  photographic 
wedge. 

Not  only  has  Professor  King  been  able  to  get  consistent  results 
from  the  bright  stars  investigated,  but  he  has  obtained  such 
accuracy  that  he  has  been  able  to  show  a  determinate  numerical 
relation  between  the  photographic  magnitudes,  the  visual  magni- 
tudes and  the  classes  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  This  makes  it 
possible  when  the  class  of  spectrum  is  known  to  pass  readily  from 
photographic  to  visual  standards  and  vice  versa.  The  precision  of 
the  results  obtained  by  this  method  is  so  great  that  it  served  to 
confirm  the  small  variation  in  brightness  of  the  Pole  Star,  and  like- 
wise to  indicate  an  absorption  of  light  in  space. 

This  method,  however,  with  the  instruments  at  the  disposal  of 
astronomers,  being  applicable  only  to  the  brighter  stars,  makes 
other  forms  of  investigation  imperative  and  these  have  been 
developed  at  Harvard  with  complete  success. 

For  several  years  Miss  Leavitt  has  been  engaged  in  determining 
the  photographic  brightness  of  a  sequence  of  76  stars  near  the  North 
Pole  of  the  Sky.  Besides  methods  previously  employed  several  new 
ones  have  been  developed.  In  all,  about  25,000  measures  of  300 
photographic  plates  have  been  made. 

Thirteen  telescopes  having  apertures  ranging  from  half  an 
inch  to  sixty  inches  have  been  employed.  Some  of  these  were 
reflectors,  others  were  refractors  of  various  types.  By  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Hale  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  and  Professor 
Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  plates  taken  with  the  sixty- 
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inch  and  thirty-six-inch  reflectors  have  been  measured  at  Cam- 
bridge and  the  photographic  scale  extended  to  the  twentieth 
magnitude. 

In  this  investigation,  images  of  stars  have  been  compared,  using 
large  and  small  apertures.  A  small  auxiliary  prism  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  objective,  thus  producing  a  fainter  companion 
image  for  the  brighter  stars  which  was  directly  comparable  with  the 
primary  image  of  the  fainter  stars.  Images  formed  by  the  halves 
and  whole  of  the  objective  have  been  compared.  Polarizing  and 
interference  methods  by  the  use  of  wire  screens  and  gratings  were 
employed.  The  results  of  these  investigations  fill  over  200  pages 
of  Harvard  Annals,  Volume  71,  and  show  on  an  accurate  scale  the 
comparative  magnitudes  of  the  stars  where  the  brighter  ones  are 
more  than  300,000,000  times  as  bright  as  the  faintest  stars  in- 
cluded in  the  measures. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  eighteen  observatories  of  the  world 
have  been  working  on  a  photographic  map  and  catalogue  of  the 
sky  commonly  called  the  Astrographic  Catalogue.  This  investiga- 
tion has  been  hampered  for  want  of  a  photographic  scale  of  magni- 
tudes, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  proper  scale 
to  adopt  for  this  great  international  undertaking.  On  this  com- 
mittee were  astronomers  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

Professor  Pickering  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  Chairman  of 
this  committee.  The  decision  in  the  matter  was  most  complimen- 
tary to  Harvard,  for  the  committee  adopted  the  Harvard  magni- 
tudes of  the  polar  sequences  as  its  standard,  and,  as  a  starting  point, 
the  magnitudes  given  in  the  Revised  Harvard  Photometry,  Annals, 
Volume  50,  of  stars  whose  spectra  are  of  class  A,  and  whose  magni- 
tudes are  5.5  to  6.5.  As  this  has  been  adopted  universally  by 
astronomers,  the  Observatory  has  now  extended  this  standard  on  a 
large  scale  to  other  portions  of  the  sky. 

Forty-eight  regions  uniformly  distributed  over  the  celestial 
sphere  have  been  chosen  and  a  standard  sequence  selected  and 
measured  for  each  one  of  them.  Extensive  catalogues  of  stars  of 
each  of  these  regions  will  be  made. 

Professor  Kapteyn  is  working  on  252  other  regions  and  in  them 
he  has  measured  on  Harvard  plates  upwards  of  300,000  stars.  In 
aid  of  this,  sequences  have  been  selected  in  these  regions  and  their 
magnitudes  on  the  polar  scale  sent  to  Professor  Kapteyn. 

Both  of  these  investigations  are  nearly  complete  for  Northern 
regions. 
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A  third  large  piece  of  work  is  in  progress  in  selecting  sequences 
and  determining  magnitudes  in  the  204  regions  selected  by  the 
committee  on  the  Astrographic  Map  of  the  Sky. 

The  total  number  of  stars  whose  magnitudes  are  to  be  deter- 
mined in  these  and  associated  researches  is  about  12,000.  The 
greater  part  of  this  work  is  being  done  with  the  16-inch  Met  calf 
Telescope. 

Red  stars,  as  they  make  only  a  faint  impression  on  the  ordinary 
photographic  plate,  were  at  first  thought  to  introduce  a  serious 
objection  to  the  use  of  photographic  magnitudes,  but  they  are  now 
seen  to  extend  our  knowledge  since  they  furnish  a  method  of 
determining  the  color  of  the  faint  stars. 

Photographic  plates  can  now  be  made  so  sensitive  to  yellow 
light  that  the  visual  brightness  of  the  stars  can  be  determined 
directly  by  photography. 

Stars  too  faint  to  be  seen  even  with  large  telescopes  can  be 
photographed  by  the  yellow  light  in  their  rays,  and  their  visual 
magnitudes  determined  with  an  accuracy  nearly  equal  to  the  best 
visual  photometric  measures.  This  work  is  also  being  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  Harvard  Observatory. 

Among  the  more  important  investigations  in  progress  in  photo- 
graphic photometry  are  those  on  the  determination  of  the  light 
curves  and  periods  of  variable  stars  in  globular  clusters  and  of 
asteroids,  by  Professor  S.  I.  Bailey.  The  results  are  published  in 
Annals,  38,  72,  No.  5,  and  78. 

Miss  Leavitt  has  discussed  the  light  curves  of  10  variable  stars  of 
the  Algol  type  in  Annals,  Volume  60. 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  probable  error  of  a  single  photo- 
graphic measure  is  found  to  be  as  low  as  -j^  of  a  magnitude,  a 
most  satisfactory  showing  compared  with  the  very  best  visual 
methods. 

These  gratifying  facts  which  your  Committee  desires  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  your  honorable  board  show  the  leading  place 
which  the  Harvard  Observatory  has  taken  in  photographic  pho- 
tometry and  the  large  increase  in  accurate  knowledge  it  has 
obtained  of  the  entire  sky  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole,  by  the 
invention  and  application  of  standards  and  scales  of  magnitude 
which  have  found  international  recognition  and  acceptance. 

JOEL  H.  METCALF,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  R.  CROSS. 
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The  following  members  have  also  signed  copies  of  the  report: 

GEORGE  I.  ALDEN. 
GEORGE   R.  AGASSIZ. 
ELIHU  THOMSON. 
CHARLES  F.  CHOATE,  Jr. 
FREDERICK  SLOCUM. 

September  27,  1915. 


Xo.   73. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   FRENCH   AND 

OTHER    ROMANCE   LANGUAGES   AND 

LITERATURES 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

Your  Committee  present  the  following  report  for  the  current 
academic  year. 

Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Committees  which  formerly 
visited  independently  the  courses  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
the  number  of  courses  to  be  inspected  by  our  single  Committee  is 
so  large,  that  our  members  are  unable  to  visit  all  these  courses. 
Even  with  the  best  intentions,  busy  men  cannot  give  up  an  entire 
week  or  more  to  such  inspection.  The  only  alternative,  therefore, 
is  to  confer  with  the  teachers  of  the  Department  and  to  get  what 
supplementary  information  we  can  from  sporadic  visits  and  from 
other  sources. 

As  many  members  of  our  Committee  as  could  be  assembled  held, 
therefore,  a  conference  with  the  Faculty  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  our  discussion  and  consultation  proved  fruitful. 

The  total  number  of  choices  for  the  first  half-year  exceeded  by 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  that  of  last  year.  In  French  the  attend- 
ance on  what  we  may  call  the  trunk-line  courses  is  fairly  constant ; 
while  the  outlying  or  special  courses  fluctuate  from  year  to  year. 
Most  noteworthy  is  the  growth  in  popularity  of  Spanish.  The 
Spanish  War  of  eighteen  years  ago  probably  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  turn  the  interest  of  students  to  Spanish  as  a  voca- 
tional or  practical  subject.  The  occupation  of  the  Philippines  and 
of  Porto  Rico,  the  strengthening  of  political  ties  with  Cuba,  and 
the  expansion  of  commercial  relations  with  Central  and  South 
America  doubtless  have  furnished  reasons  to  many  students  for 
learning  Spanish,  the  language  common  to  those  countries.  It 
would  be  enlightening  to  know  how  many  of  these  have  actually 
engaged  in  work  in  which  they  profited  by  the  knowledge  learned 
in  our  Spanish  Department.  The  steadiness  with  which  the  more 
purely  literary  courses  are  elected,  however,  shows  that  Spanish 
literature  holds  its  own  here;  for  these  ceased  long  ago  to  be 
"  snap  "  courses. 
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We  regret  that  Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  little  headway, 
but  its  total  of  seventy  this  year  is  a  gain  of  twenty-three  over  last. 
In  immediate  usefulness  it  may  not  rival  Spanish  for  young  men  in 
search  of  bread  and  butter  education,  but  as  one  of  the  chief 
vehicles  of  European  culture,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
most  satisfactory  sign  is  that  the  attendance  upon  Professor 
Grandgent's  course  on  Dante  remains  fairly  constant.  Professor 
Grandgent  himself  has  been  absent  the  first  half-year  as  Harvard 
Exchange  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne  and  other  French  Universities. 

The  condition  of  the  French  Department  seems  to  call  for  no 
particular  comment.  The  large  size  of  some  of  the  classes  indicates 
the  hold  which  French  has  on  American  college  students;  but 
some  of  the  more  advanced  and  scholarly  courses  make  relatively  a 
fine  showing.  Oral  French  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  so  suc- 
cessfully that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  oral  practice  much 
farther.  This  would,  of  course,  require  more  instructors,  as  the 
entire  teaching  force  of  the  Department  is  doing  all  that  ought  to  be 
expected.  Indeed,  some  excellent  additions  to  the  curriculum 
must  wait  until  the  Corporation  provide  additional  teachers. 

This  autumn  Assistant  Professor  Allard  returned  to  his  work 
after  having  served  for  more  than  a  year  as  interpreter  in  English 
Hospital  Number  8  at  Rouen.  The  Department  has  lost  by  death 
Murray  Anthony  Potter  of  the  Class  of  1895,  who  was  Instructor 
in  Romance  Languages,  1901-07,  and  Assistant  Professor,  1907-15. 
In  memory  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Potter  has  given  the  Department 
a  beautiful  outfit  of  furnishings  for  its  Seminary  Room  (Room  Y  in 
the  Widener  Library). 

On  his  death  in  1907,  Solomon  Lincoln  of  the  Class  of  1857  left 
the  Department  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
publication  fund.  The  interest  on  this  sum  has  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  several  years.  Now,  however,  the  Department  has 
begun  the  publication  of  Harvard  Studies  in  Romance  Languages. 
The  first  volume,  issued  in  the  autumn,  is  the  poems  of  Giacomo  da 
Lentino.  Critically  edited  by  Ernest  Felix  Langley,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  French  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
8vo.  Boards.  191  pages.  $1.50.  Professor  Langley  took  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  in  1909.  The  second  volume  of  the 
series,  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Hawkins,  A.B.  1912,  Ph.D.  1915,  an  Instructor 
in  the  Department,  will  appear  this  spring. 

I  regret  to  record  the  resignation,  after  long  and  valuable  service, 
of  Mr.  T.  Russell  Sullivan  and  of  Professor  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  as 
members  of  this  Committee  and  its  predecessors. 
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Professor  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  the  Chairman  of  the  Department, 
writes:  — 

"  I  take  this  occasion  to  indicate  a  need  of  the  Department.  We 
have  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Widener  Library  a  suite  of  rooms  con- 
taining; the  James  Russell  Lowell  Library,  the  French  Library,  and 
the  Seminary  Room.  No  fund  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
rooms  with  their  books.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  have  each 
year  at  least  a  small  sum  to  defray  the  cost  of  new  books  and  to  pay 
for  the  re-binding  of  old  books.  The  University  Library  does  its 
best  by  us,  but  at  present  can  bestow  upon  us  only  the  doublets  of 
its  own  new  acquisitions. 

"  Recently  the  Corporation  has  voted,  in  response  to  overtures 
from  a  representative  of  the  University  of  Chile,  to  appoint  a  cer- 
tain Graduate  Student  of  that  institution  as  Instructor  in  Spanish 
here  for  the  coming  year.  He  will  be  on  half-time  only,  as  he  is  also 
to  be  enrolled  as  a  Graduate  Student  of  English,  his  specialty. 
This  appointment  may  lead  to  a  profitable  exchange,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  is  likely  to  give  a  very  cordial  reception  to  any  young 
man  who  may  go  from  Harvard  to  Santiago.  The  Government 
raised  the  issue  with  me  when  I  was  in  Chile." 

I  append  the  list  of  registrations  for  this  year  and  last,  as 
furnished  me  by  Professor  Ford. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee,  by 

WILLIAM   ROSCOE  THAYER, 

Chairman. 
February  28,  1916. 
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No.  74 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY,  AND   PETROGRAPHY 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Committee  on  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Petrography  feels 
gratified  in  making  a  report  to  your  honorable  Board  indicative  of 
progress.  Although  the  Department  has  made  decided  progress  for 
a  number  of  years,  each  year  seems  to  exceed  its  predecessor  in 
accomplishments.  The  members  of  the  Committee  have  assisted 
materially  in  various  ways,  particularly  in  defraying  expense  of 
summer  work  in  Colorado  and  in  keeping  the  Museum  open  on 
Sundays.  For  the  present  year,  the  Committee  has  enabled  the 
staff  to  have  a  secretary,  as  it  seems  little  short  of  criminal  that  the 
highly  paid  instructors  should  be  obliged  to  carry  on  their  corre- 
spondence in  long  hand.  They  also  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  funds  for  travelling  expenses,  enabling  the  Depart- 
ment to  invite  visiting  lecturers.  A  member  of  the  Committee  has 
given  a  high-powered  microscope  for  use  in  Professor  Graton's 
research  work  in  copper  ores,  and  another  member  of  the  Committee 
has  loaned  a  microscope. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  January  22d,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  were  present  with  one  exception,  and  all 
members  of  the  Committee  with  one  exception.  The  Committee 
listened  with  interest  to  the  report  of  the  instructors  on  the  work 
in  hand.  Early  in  the  autumn,  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee, 
with  Professor  Woodworth,  visited  Yale  and  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comparison  of  the  instruction  given  in  these 
universities  in  geology  with  that  at  Harvard.  A  report  of  this  trip 
was  laid  before  the  Committee  at  its  meeting.  Harvard  is  doing 
distinctly  broader  work  in  geological  instruction  in  that  it  is  offer- 
ing courses  of  value  and  interest  to  men  who  are  specializing  in 
economics,  a  general  knowledge  of  geology,  geography,  or  meteor- 
ology being  of  much  value  in  connection  therewith.  Professor 
At  wood  gave  a  field  course  in  Colorado  with  fourteen  men  last 
summer.  Professor  Woodworth  also  gave  his  field  course  in 
Montana. 
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Correspondence  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  indicating 
there  is  a  probability  that  funds  will  be  received  this  year  from  the 
Holden  estate,  the  income  of  which  is  much  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Department  and  expansion  of  the  work.  The  number 
of  students  of  the  Department  has  doubled  in  two  years  and  con- 
tinues to  grow.  A  number  of  investigators,  Professors  Davis, 
Atwood,  Raymond,  Twenhofel,  and  Johnson,  who  have  been  aided 
by  the  Shaler  Memorial  Fund,  are  about  to  issue  publications  of 
scientific  value.  Mr.  Powers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sheldon 
Fund,  will  shortly  issue  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Hawaiian  vol- 
canoes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  need  for  expansion  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  instruction  in  geography.  Chicago  University  has  devel- 
oped an  important  department  of  this  kind.  It  should  be  noted 
that  geography  as  now  taught  is  far  different  from  the  place 
geography  of  our  childhood.  As  now  taught,  it  is  closely  related  to 
physiography,  economics,  climatology,  and  history.  Professor 
Atwood  is  desirous  that  certain  men  be  invited  to  come  to  Cam- 
bridge and  give  courses  in  geography,  and  his  recommendation  has 
the  approval  of  this  Committee,  for  the  subject  is  coming  to  the 
front,  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  Harvard  take  the  lead  in  it.  Your 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Department  be  authorized  to 
engage  the  services  of  such  men  as  may  be  deemed  competent  for 
such  lectures. 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  are  considerably  exercised 
lest  in  the  proposed  cooperation  with  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  amount  of  instruction  in  the  geological  and  associated  depart- 
ments at  Harvard  be  lessened  and  their  importance  diminished. 
However,  assurance  has  been  received  from  the  President  of  the 
University  that  such  will  not  be  the  case. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  Professor  Graton  be  placed 
on  full  pay,  and  that  if  he  is  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  instruction 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology  that  we  receive,  in  compensation 
therefor,  instruction  from  some  of  its  staff. 

Men  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  advanced  courses  of 
these  departments,  particularly  those  specializing  in  such  work  as 
Professor  Graton  is  doing,  are  in  immediate  demand  by  mining  and 
industrial  corporations.  Several  men  on  leaving  Harvard  have 
immediately  been  given  places  paying  from  $1500  to  $2000  a  year, 
with  promise  of  rapid  advancement.  What  better  evidence  can 
there  be  that  the  Harvard  work  in  the  Department  of  Geology  is 
efficient  and  filling  a  real  need,  —  and  there  are  more  such  places 
offering  than  men  to  fill  them. 
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While  the  Committee  has  manifested  its  desire  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  Department  by  giving  funds  for  various  pur- 
poses, it  cannot  continue  to  do  so  as  a  permanent  matter  for  the 
same  purposes.  It  is  willing  and  anxious  to  initiate  new  work,  but 
when  this  work  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness,  it  certainty  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  University  to  continue  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  receipt  of  the  Holden  bequests  will  satisfactorily  solve  this 
problem,  but  it  must  be  solved  in  some  way,  particularly  as  to  the 
continuance  of  a  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RODOLPHE   L.  AGASSI  Z, 
WILLIAM   STURGIS   BIGELOW, 
LIVINGSTON   DAVIS, 
WILLIAM   E.  C.  EUSTIS, 
GEORGE   P.  GARDNER, 
GUERDON   S.  HOLDEN, 
R.  A.  F.  PENROSE,  Jr., 
J.  WALTER   WOOD, 
GEORGE   B.  LEIGHTON,  Chairman. 
April  10.  1916. 


No.  75 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE 
LAW  SCHOOL 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

On  the  evening  of  April  11th  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Law 
School  met  the  Law  Faculty.  Many  matters  of  interest  were  dis- 
cussed which  need  not  be  referred  to.  There  was,  however,  one 
matter  of  surpassing  importance.  Upon  that,  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  was  requested  to  make  a  report  to  your  Honorable  Board. 
That  matter  is  the  necessity  of  an  endowment  for  the  School. 

The  necessity  of  an  endowment  for  the  Law  School  is  insistent 
and  pressing.  This  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  are  not  in 
immediate  touch  with  its  affairs.  It  may  well  be  asked  why  a 
school  which  has  built  Langdell  Hall  out  of  its  accumulated  profits 
and  has  kept  up  a  library  which  now  numbers  (including  its 
pamphlets)  183,700  volumes,  should  stand  in  need  of  an  endowment. 

The  reasons  why  it  stands  in  need  of  an  endowment  are,  in  a 
word,  because  it  has  used  its  accumulated  profits  in  building 
Langdell  Hall  (thus  losing  interest  and  increasing  expenses);  it 
now  pays  a  portion  of  general  expenses  of  the  University,  whereas 
formerly  it  did  not  do  so;  it  needs  more  money  to  keep  up  the 
library  properly;  its  professors  have  overtaxed  themselves  in  the 
past  to  do  what  they  have  done,  and  lastly  (and  this  is  the  most 
important  reason)  the  time  has  come  when  the  School  must  go  for- 
ward if  it  is  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  now 
lies  before  the  first  law  school  of  the  country  and  render  a  service 
to  law  which  no  other  body  of  men  is  in  a  position  to  do. 

The  School  will  finish  the  present  year  with  a  small  surplus  and 
ought  to  go  through  the  coming  year  without  a  deficit.  But  to 
accomplish  this,  three  of  the  professors  will  have  to  take  four 
courses,  while  the  traditional  number  of  courses  for  a  law  school 
professor  is  three.  This  is  not  fair  to  those  who  are  conducting  the 
School.  But  it  has  been  cheerfully  done  in  the  past  and  is  a  burden 
which  will  be  cheerfully  taken  on  in  the  future.  This  undue  burden 
on  the  professors  is  reason  enough  for  an  endowment.  But  it  is  the 
least  of  the  reasons  why  the  School  ought  to  be  endowed. 
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[f  the  School  is  to  maintain  its  primacy  among  the  law  schools 
of  the  country,  ii  cannol  afford  lobe  restricted  in  maintaining  and 
developing  its  library,  which  stands  preeminent  as  a  law  library. 
With  economics  recently  introduced,  the  library  is  not  falling 
behind,  but  the  library  of  this  law  school,  fine  as  it  is,  ought  to 
continue  to  be  developed.    Not  to  go  forward  is  to  fall  behind. 

The  first  of  the  two  vital  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  an  endow- 
ment is  the  graduate  course  of  the  law  which  was  instituted  six 
years  ago.  To  take  this  course  a  student  must  be  a  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  or  a  law  school  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  in  taking  his  LL.B. 
degree  he  must  have  attained  high  rank.  To  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law,  which  is  conferred  for  this  course  of  graduate  study, 
the  student  must  pass  with  distinguished  excellence  courses  which 
take  ten  hours  of  lectures  a  week,  including  Roman  law  and  the 
Principles  of  Civil  Law.  There  are  eight  resident  graduates  at  the 
School  this  year.  And  an  increasing  number  of  professors  and 
teachers  from  other  law  schools  are  taking  this  course  upon  sab- 
batical leave.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  course  cannot  be  maintained 
on  "box  office  receipts."  What  has  taken  place  is  that  the  Faculty 
have  taken  on  the  work  of  this  graduate  course  in  addition  to  their 
work  in  teaching  the  subjects  covered  by  the  regular  course  of  three 
years.  This  is  another  instance  of  a  burden  assumed  by  the  pro- 
fessors which  ought  not  to  be  carried  by  them.  To  conduct  the 
graduate  course  properly  there  should  be  enough  men  in  the  Fac- 
ulty to  allow  those  conducting  the  graduate  course  to  give  one  third 
of  their  time  to  it.  In  this  connection  there  is  another  fact  of 
importance.  Dissertations  have  already  been  written  by  candi- 
dates for  the  doctor's  degree  which  ought  to  be  published  in'  the 
Harvard  Studies  in  Jurisprudence.  One  of  them  has  been  so  pub- 
lished. But  this  was  accomplished  by  the  late  Dean  Thayer 
putting  his  hand  into  his  own  pocket  to  pay  the  expenses  of  publi- 
cation.   There  should  be  funds, applicable  to  this  purpose. 

The  last  and  most  important  reason  for  an  endowment  of  the 
Law  School  is  what  in  patent  law  would  be  called  the  state  of 
the  art. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Law  School  instruction  was 
given  by  lectures  and  in  that  connection  the  Law  School  gave  to 
the  community  treatises  of  great  value.  Story  on  Equity;  Green- 
leaf  on  Evidence,  and  (of  less  importance  perhaps)  Washburn  on 
Real  Property,  and  Parsons  on  Contracts.  As  Dean  Pound  has 
pointed  out,  the  service  rendered  to  the  community  by  these 
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treatises  must  be  measured  in  the  light  of  the  state4  of  American 
jurisprudence'  at  the  time  they  were  published. 

Professor  Langdell  came  to  the  School  not  quite  three  years  after 
it  had  completed  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence.  He  intro- 
duced the  system  of  teaching  law  by  select  cases,  which  has  now 
been  adopted  throughout  the  country.  For  fifty  years  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  School,  with  the  greatest  industry  and  with  marked 
ability,  have  collected  select  cases  on  an  increasing  number  of  topics 
and  through  the  discussion  in  the  lectures  based  upon  them  have 
searched  out  the  true  principles  established  by  decided  cases  with 
a  thoroughness  that  has  never  been  possible  before.  So  far  as 
giving  the  students  a  legal  education  is  concerned,  the  professors 
of  the  School  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  done  their  job  with 
great  thoroughness  and  with  great  ability.  But  the  job  which 
they  did  (with  a  few  exceptions)  was  confined  to  giving  the  stu- 
dents a  legal  education.  The  time  has  come  when  some  law  school 
(and  of  all  of  them  it  ought  to  be  the  Harvard  Law  School)  should 
give  to  the  community  the  result  of  these  fifty  years  spent  in  the 
thorough  sifting  of  legal  principles.  Of  course  the  professors  of  our 
School  have  from  time  to  time  published  treatises  on  special  sub- 
jects and  papers  of  importance.  In  addition  Professor  Williston 
has  given  the  community  an  authoritative  treatise  on  "  Sales  "; 
he  is  also  engaged  on  one  on  "  Contracts."  Professor  Beale  is 
putting  through  the  press  a  book  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  And 
since  his  retirement  Professor  Smith  has  published  three  articles  of 
lasting  importance  on  "  Legal  Cause  in  Actions  of  Tort."  To  this 
extent  the  professors  have  given  to  the  community  the  result  of 
these  fifty  years'  deliberation  in  finding  out  what  the  law  is.  As  I 
have  said,  the  time  has  come  now  when  the  work  of  education 
which  has  been  done  during  these  fifty  years  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  professors  giving  to  the  community  the  result  of 
that  work.  It  is  manifest  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  profes- 
sors, who  are  already  doing  more  than  they  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  do  in  teaching  the  students  in  the  regular  and  in  the 
graduate  courses. 

In  May,  1917,  the  Harvard  Law  School  will  have  completed  one 
hundred  years  of  its  existence.  During  the  first  fifty  of  those  years 
the  School  contributed  to  the  jurisprudence  of  America  important 
treatises.  During  the  second  period  of  fifty  years  it  has  given  a 
legal  education  to  its  students  of  so  thorough  a  kind  that  the  novel 
system  introduced  by  it  has  been  adopted  by  practically  all  other 
schools. 
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At  t ho  end  of  the  first  one  hundred  years  there  now  lies  before 
the  School  the  great  opportunity  (first)  of  making  the  graduate 
con isc  what  it  should  be  and  what  it  already  promises  to  be,  and 
(second)  of  giving  to  the  community  the  result  of  the  last  fifty 
years'  study  of  the  principles  of  the  law. 

To  grasp  this  opportunity  an  endowment  is  necessary.  The 
endowment  cannot  be  less  than  a  million ;  it  ought  to  be  a  million 
and  a  half;  two  million  would  be  ideal. 

For  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  CALEB  LORING,  Chairman. 

May  5,  1916. 


No.  70 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

Your  Committee  present  the  following  report  for  the  current 
year: 

The  character  of  the  Department  of  Music  makes  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  it  easy  to  any  member  of  a  visiting  committee  who 
will  from  time  to  time  give  a  few  hours  to  attending  the  classes, 
talking  with  the  instructors,  reading  and  hearing  the  exercises, 
watching  the  work  being  done  at  the  blackboard,  and  gathering  in 
some  measure  an  impression  of  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the 
students.  This  has  been  done  by  your  Committee  during  both  the 
present  year  and  the  years  preceding.  All  but  two  of  them  live  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  all  are  either  professionally  engaged  in 
music  or  very  particularly  interested  in  this  Art.  Each  year, 
besides  visiting  the  classes  individually,  they  have  held  a  meeting 
as  a  body,  inviting  to  it  Professor  Spalding,  and  with  him  exchang- 
ing views.  The  result  has  been  a  close  and  pleasant  relation  with 
the  Department,  and,  on  the  Committee's  part,  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  some  opinions  which  are  here  presented  as  a  unanimous 
expression. 

First.  As  a  purely  material  asset,  the  Department  steadily  in- 
creases in  value  to  the  University,  owing  to  the  quite  unparalleled 
interest  in  Music  which  is  spreading  over  the  whole  country.  Our 
democracy  seems  to  have  turned  more  to  Music  than  to  any  other 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  not  even  excepting  Architecture.  The  evidence 
of  this  is  the  appearance  of  local  symphony  orchestras  in  more  and 
more  towns,  of  new  choral  societies,  of  church  choirs,  of  every 
vehicle,  in  fact,  by  which  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  inter- 
preted. We  do  not  cite  Opera  among  these  symptoms;  but  the 
fact  that  Music  4,  a  course  on  the  Appreciation  of  Music  (and  not 
a  "  soft  course,"  as  an  inspection  of  the  examination  papers  satis- 
factorily proves) ,  has  been  slowly  and  steadily  brought  along,  until 
last  year  sixty-five,  and  this  year  one  hundred  and  twenty,  stu- 
dents took  it,  is  significant.  That  much  great  music  of  various 
kinds  can  be  heard  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  student,  who  can  also 
in  Music  4  hear  this  same  great  music  explained,  illustrated  and 
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analyzed,  not  only  by  Ins  instructors,  but  by  many  artists  in  Boston 
whose  connection  with  the  University  or  generous  interest  in  the 
growth  and  efficiency  of  the  Department  leads  them  to  give  their 
services,  —  all  this  is  a  strong  attraction  to  young  men  to  come  to 
Harvard,  and  it  is  bringing  them  in  increasing  numbers.  The 
illustrations  in  Music  4  would,  at  concert  rates,  have  cost  about 
two  thousand  dollars;  they  cost  the  University  a  little  over  two 
hundred.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Corporation  gives 
the  Department  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  its  running  costs 
about  two  thousand,  which  is  obtained  by  the  customary  but 
undesirable  begging  by  the  head  of  the  Department.  This  should 
be  no  part  of  a  professor's  work. 

Second.  Of  corresponding  value  with  Music  4  is  Dr.  Davison's 
teaching  of  choral  singing,  beginning  with  the  Freshmen.  This  is 
also  a  direct  re-action  in  student  life  to  the  democratic  sweep 
towards  music  in  the  country  at  large;  but  it  needed  individual 
skill,  energy  and  imagination  to  focus  it.  So  good  was  the  work  of 
the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Association,  that 
Dr.  Muck,  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  after 
hearing  them  sing,  invited  their  cooperation  next .  year  in  his 
production  of  two  great  modern  choral  works. 

Third.  Here  is  a  point  analogous  to  the  present  necessity  of 
teaching  undergraduates  to  use  and  speak  their  own  language, 
because  neither  their  homes  nor  their  schools  have  taught  them: 
the  Department  has  to  meet  elementary  ignorance  by  elementary 
instruction  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  simplest  four- voice  chords. 
Professor  Heilman  accordingly  is  driven  to  exercises  in  musical  dic- 
tation. These  are  at  present  essential,  and  an  admirable  device; 
but  the  time  they  consume  should  have  been  spent  by  the  boys 
before,  and  not  after,  entering  college.  The  Committee  hope  that, 
just  as  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction  relating  to  harmony  and 
counterpoint  has  grown  stricter,  so  some  stricter  entrance  require- 
ments for  those  who  purpose  to  study  music  will  eventually  be 
made:  they  suggest  (at  the  earliest  future  time  possible)  an  en- 
trance examination  to  weed  out  men  who  cannot  hear  accurately. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  possible,  the  Committee  would  urge  that  Modal 
Counterpoint  be  added  to  the  course  of  instruction.  It  need  be 
given  only  as  a  half-course,  every  other  year.  The  trend  of  modern 
music  renders  it  desirable  in  any  fully  equipped  Department  of 
Music.  The  Committee  believe  an  instructor  now  teaching  in 
Boston  could  assume  this  course  without  greatly  adding  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Department. 
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Fifth.  The  new  building,  the  special  house  of  the  Department 
since  September,  1914,  marks  signally  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
It  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  already  in  giving  space,  peace, 
and  coherence  to  everybody  and  everything  concerned.  This  was 
expected.  What  was  not  expected,  is  the  curious  influence  it  has 
exerted  upon  the  very  quality  of  the  recitations.  They  go  better, 
they  seem  more  sustained,  a  sort  of  intensification  has  taken  place. 
This  is  easier  to  perceive  than  to  express.  The  generosity  of  the 
giver  of  the  building,  Mr.  James  Locb  of  the  Class  of  1888,  growing 
from  his  friendship  with  the  head  of  the  Department,  has  already 
borne  excellent  fruits.  He  gave  eighty  thousand  dollars  (adding  a 
little  more  later)  on  condition  that  a  maintenance  fund  of  $50,000 
be  raised.  It  was  at  length  raised  through  the  efforts  of  friends  and 
the  untiring  enthusiasm  of  Professor  Spalding.  The  building  is 
simple,  pretty,  and  excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose  by  Mr. 
Howrells,  the  architect.  It  affords  enough  class-rooms,  offices,  two 
good  large  rooms  dowm-stairs,  and  a  concert  hall  up-stairs  with  the 
happiest  acoustic  properties.  The  promised  organ  in  this  hall  will 
some  day  be  a  reality.  Meanwhile,  in  this  hall  are  given  by  the 
students  concerts  of  an  ambition  (and  an  excellence)  that  were 
until  very  recently  unknown  among  undergraduates. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Committee  that  the  Corporation 
cannot  afford  wholly  to  abolish,  according  to  the  clear  understand- 
ing when  the  site  was  chosen  and  the  blue  prints  inspected,  the 
shabby  proboscis  that  sticks  out  of  the  a.djacent  building  and  mars 
the  aspect  of  the  Music  building.  Its  presence  seems  ungracious 
to  both  the  giver  and  the  architect. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Committee  that  anything 
but  music  should  be  allowed  to  inhabit  a  building  given  expressly 
for  music.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  such  trespassing 
should  be  distinctly  at  sufferance  and  never  allowed  through  lapse 
of  time  to  become  an  established  precedent. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  by 

OWEN  WISTER,  Chairman. 
May  5,  1916. 


No.  77 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENGLISH 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

Your  Committee  presents  the  following  report  for  the  current 
year.    • 

The  English  Department,  like  several  others,  has  grown  so  large, 
that  to  visit  all  the  courses,  forty-three  this  year,  and  talk  with 
those  who  conduct  them,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  any  thorough  first- 
hand knowledge  and  opinion  about  these  courses  would  occupy 
many  weeks.  Even  were  it  possible  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee (some  of  whom  live  several  hundred  miles  distant  from 
( Cambridge)  to  devote  so  much  of  their  time  to  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  the  Department,  a  good  part  of  it  would  be 
wasted  time;  since  what  they  would  thus  learn  would  be  merely 
what  is  already  known  here. 

Therefore  the  assembled  Committee  has  held  conferences  with 
the  assembled  Faculty  members  of  the  Department,  such  meetings 
lasting  for  about  two  hours,  where  questions  have  been  asked  and 
answered,  opinions  expressed,  personal  reports  made  verbally,  and 
suggestions  offered.  It  may  possibly  be  that  a  modicum  of  good 
sometimes  comes  out  of  this  interchange  of  views  held  by  outsiders 
with  those  held  by  the  Faculty  members. 

As  the  result  of  three  such  conferences,  held  in  the  Spring  of 
1913,  1914,  and  1916,  the  Committee  finds  but  one  point  upon 
which  it  feels  both  desirous  and  competent  to  dwell.  Before 
reaching  this,  it  wishes  especially  to  commend  those  activities  of 
the  Department  which  seem  broadly  of  use  or  of  inspiration,  not  to 
the  specializing  few,  but  to  the  great  bulk  of  students  who  come  to 
college  in  more  than  comparative  ignorance,  not  only  of  what  has 
been  written  in  their  mother-tongue,  but  also  of  how  to  write  it  and 
use  it  themselves.  Where  a  course  such  as  English  A,  now  happily 
inhabiting  Warren  House  (and  to  be  supplemented  by  a  new  course 
for  Sophomores  next  year),  jacks  up  the  careless  writer  and  speaker, 
and  follows  his  progress  upward  or  downward  by  an  excellent  card- 
index  which  betrays  his  record  at  a  glance ;  or  where  a  course  in  the 
prose  or  verse  of  any  great  period  moves  the  student  to  seek  in  the 
library  and  read  for  his  own  pleasure  and  enlightenment  those 
authors  to  whom  he  has  been  introduced  and  who  have  been  made 
living  to  him  by  his  instructor;    or  where  the  craft  of  writing  a 
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letter  to  a  newspaper  upon  some  public  topic  of  the  hour  is  taught, 
or  the  secrets  of  narrative  prose  or  lyric  verse,  or  the  mystery  of 
dramatic  construction  so  revealed  and  so  made  interesting  as  to 
tempt  young  men  of  possible  promise  to  try  their  own  hands  in  this 
difficult  art  —  all  such  means  of  nourishing  our  students  with  the 
past  and  equipping  them  for  the  future  seem  especially  valuable. 

The  point  remains  that  was  first  made  in  the  conference  of  1913. 
Americans  both  speak  and  write  featureless,  thin  English,  using  for 
the  most  part  a  standardized  medium  full  of  the  stale  locutions 
that  fill  the  papers  and  magazines.  More  and  more,  students  come 
to  college  from  illiterate  or  foreign  homes,  and  from  inattentive 
preparatory  schools,  their  speech  founded  on  no  bed-rock,  such  as 
the  Bible  used  to  be.  They  incline  to  treat  good  English  like  a 
foreign  language,  to  be  used  as  they  use  Latin  or  French,  only  when 
passing  examinations  in  it.  Outside  itself,  the  English  Department 
has  no  influence  and,  of  course,  no  jurisdiction.  Investigation  has 
turned  up  too  many  instances  in  other  departments  where  a  correct 
answer  in  bad  English  was  held  a  perfect  answer.  To  change  this, 
to  make  every  instructor  desire  and  insist  upon  good  English  as  an 
imperative  part  of  a  perfect  answer,  is  not  easy,  and  will  be  slow. 
To  further  such  a  desirable  change  of  attitude  in  all  instructors  in 
all  departments,  a  committee  was  appointed  some  two  years  ago, 
called  the  "  Committee  on  the  Use  of  English  by  Students,"  con- 
sisting of  eight  members.  Could  a  second,  entitled  "  Committee 
on  the  Use  of  English  by  Instructors,"  be  created,  it  would  afford 
disclosures  as  interesting  as  those  already  brought  to  light  by  the 
existing  Committee.  How  can  instructors  be  expected  to  know 
and  use  good  English  when  they  were  never  made  to  do  so  while 
they  were  students  ?  The  reform  must  finally  work  down  into  the 
preparatory  schools.  It  is  their  proper  business.  Meanwhile, 
without  entering  here  either  into  the  mechanism  or  the  results  of 
the  present  Committee,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  beginning  has 
been  made.  The  Committee  is  devoted,  hard  worked,  and  moder- 
ately hopeful.  Instructors  are  sending  offenders  in  English  to  the 
Committee,  and  it  is  dealing  with  them.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  custom  will  spread  and  become  second  nature,  until  finally 
all  the  preparatory  schools  themselves  take  up  the  'matter,  grow 
strict,  and  send  to  college  young  men  who  do  not  have  to  be  taught 
their  mother-tongue  by  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  by 

OWEN  WISTER,  Chairman. 
May  5,  1916. 


No.  78 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

This  report  of  the  Committee  to  visit  the  Architectural  Depart- 
ment of  Harvard  was  prepared  in  the  spring  of  1915,  was  held  then 
for  revision,  and  is  now  presented,  with  certain  additions  which 
relate  to  conditions  at  the  present  time,  March,  1916. 


The  Committee  to  visit  the  Architectural  Department  of  Har- 
vard offers  the  following  report: 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  Schools  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  have  acted  as  a  separate  Department  with 
its  own  Faculty  and  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Law  School,  the 
Medical  School,  or  the  Divinity  School.  We  welcome  this  change. 
We  have  always  felt  it  a  mistake  that  the  School  of  Architecture 
with  its  fine  endowments  should  be  ranked  as  a  fraction  of  a 
school  of  applied  science.  The  School  of  Architecture  and  of 
Landscape  Architecture  are  rightly  under  one  Faculty:  both  are 
architecture,  and  involve  the  same  fundamental  laws  of  design. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Committee,  supplemented  by  some  one 
practising  landscape  architecture,  were  *  directed  to  include  this 
school  in  its  work. 

The  Department  met  with  a  severe  loss  when  Professor  Du- 
quesne,  whose  teaching  in  recent  years  had  been  of  the  greatest 
value,  was  compelled  to  return  to  France  and  give  his  services  to 
the  French  army.  At  the  same  time  it  is  good  to  see  the  instruction 
going  on  well  now  in  charge  of  American  teachers;  and  in  spite  of 
these  changes  due  to  the  war,  and  in  fact  possibly  owing  to  condi- 
tions connected  therewith,  the  number  of  students  is  larger  now 
than  ever  before.  This  year  (1914-15)  there  have  been  fifty-one 
students  registered  in  architecture,  forty-six  of  whom  are  now 
doing  the  school  work.  Last  year  there  were  twenty-nine  students 
in  architecture.  In  landscape  architecture  the  number  has  in- 
creased from  twenty-four  to  twenty-nine. 

The  members  of  your  Visiting  Committee  have  made  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  work  of  the  School,  not  only  by  visits  of 
inspection  but  by  serving  as  jurymen  with  the  School  staff  in  the 
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judgmenl  of  work  done  under  school  programs,  and  also  for  work 
done  under  joint  programs  with  students  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  of  the  Architectural  Club.  This  cooperative  work 
offered  a  new  and  interesting  experiment.  The  same  problem  was 
given  simultaneously  to  each  of  the  three  groups  of  students  and 
the  results  were  judged  by  a  joint  jury  in  which  the  Visiting  Corn- 
mil  tee  took  part.  This  is  the  third  year  of  these  joint  problems 
and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

As  this  local  experiment  has  proved  useful,  it  has  been  urged  by 
some  architects  that  many  schools  throughout  the  country  should 
work  simultaneously  on  the  same  program,  and  that  the  jury  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  Society  in  New  York  should  rank  the  results. 
Your  Committee  and  the  staff  of  the  School,  however,  are  not  in 
favor  of  this  project.  The  general  opinion  here  is  that  the  making 
of  programs  for  work  in  design,  and  the  judging  of  the  work  of  their 
students,  should  be  the  business  of  the  officers  of  any  school  which 
is  to  exert  a  definite  influence,  and  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
and  improper  to  surrender  these  duties  to  others,  even  though  they 
be  as  strong  as  the  men  who  are  often  in  charge  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
Society.  Moreover,  your  Committee  has  doubts  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  thus  comparing  numerous  schools  throughout  the  country 
by  giving  them  all  the  same  program  and  the  same  jury  and  sub- 
mitting all  these  schools  to  the  presiding  influence  of  one  fre- 
quently changed  committee.  That  local  schools  here  should  thus 
work  together  is  a  very  different  thing  from  bringing  those  of 
widely  scattered  communities  under  one  controlling  influence,  and 
that,  too,  an  influence  about  which  opinions  may  fairly  differ. 
Every  year  the  various  schools  throughout  the  country  make  an 
exhibit  of  their  work  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  quite 
enough  of  such  wide-spread  comparison. 

This  attempt  at  cooperative  work  between  the  three  bodies 
which  teach  architecture  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  has  led 
to  other  methods  of  cooperation  being  suggested.  One  professor 
of  design  cannot  teach  and  advise  an  unlimited  number  of  pupils 
in  the  processes  of  design.  He  can  only  deal  with  as  many  as  he 
can  give  personal  and  individual  attention  to  in  a  few  hours.  This 
limits  the  amount  of  cooperation  which  can  be  expected  from  an 
instructor  of  design.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  lecturer.  A  man 
can  lecture  to  five  hundred  young  men  as  easily  as  to  five.  It, 
therefore,  seems  economical  and  perhaps  advisable  for  a  community 
like  this,  with  three  schools  of  architecture,  to  husband  its  resources 
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and  have  the  best  lecturers  appear  before  large  classes.  With  this 
in  view,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lectures  of  Professor  Warren 
and  of  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker,  now  given  at  Harvard,  should  be 
open  to  the  students  of  the  Institute  and  at  the  joint  cost  of  the 
Institute  and  of  Harvard.  But  against  all  this  another  barrier  is 
presented  —  namely,  one  of  locality.  The  Institute  students  can- 
not spare  the  time  to  go  to  Cambridge  and  those  of  Harvard  cannot 
give  the  time  to  come  to  Boston,  although  the  schools  are  but 
fifteen  minutes  apart,  and  the  courses  of  the  Architectural  Club  are 
given  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Still  another  barrier  is  that 
the  point  of  view  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  schools  as  to  the 
nature  or  importance  of  different  subjects.  The  students  also  in 
the  different  schools  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  same  preliminary 
training.  All  through  the  country  State  Universities  are  establish- 
ing schools  in  architecture,  but  this  neighborhood  still  has  it  within 
its  power  by  husbanding  resources  to  offer  by  far  the  strongest 
architectural  education  in  the  country.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
many  are  now  concerned  when  they  see  that  at  this  moment  our 
local  resources  are  not  economized  and  combined  as  they  should  be. 
We  draw  attention  to  this  as  a  matter  of  importance,  but  no  way 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  to  combine  this  work  and  avoid  wasteful 
extravagance  in  lectures. 

Mr.  Walker's  course  was  established  in  the  college  on  trial  as  a 
result  of  suggestions  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  salary  for  the  three  years  of  this  experiment  was 
raised  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Committee.  Your 
Committee  had  in  mind  not  merely,  nor  even  chiefly,  a  general 
course  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  allied  arts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  School,  but  especially  for  the  benefit  of  under- 
graduates. Such  a  course  should  give  that  general  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  every  educated  man  should 
possess.  Your  Committee  believes  that  Mr.  Walker  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  qualifications  necessary,  and  urge  that  this  course 
be  distinctly  represented  as  one  primarily  intended  for  under- 
graduates. Your  Committee  proposes  to  confer  with  the  Committee 
to  visit  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  on  this  subject.  Your  Com- 
mittee further  believes  that  the  closest  possible  relation  should  be 
established  between  the  School  of  Architecture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts.  They  are  indeed  not  two  subjects  but  one.  The 
ideal  school  of  architecture  is  a  school  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Your  Committee  would  point  out  that  the  subject  of  drawing  as 
taught  to  Undergraduates  does  not  come  under  the  subjects  sub- 
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mitted  to  this  "  Committee  to  visit  the  School  of  Architecture." 
We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  those  classes  should  be  the 
nursery  for  the  drawing  in  the  Architectural  School  and  that  the 
same  aims  and  desires  should  inspire  the  classes  for  undergraduates 
and  for  students  in  architecture. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  established  in  1914  a 
medal  to  be  awarded  each  year  by  the  Schools  of  Architecture  to 
that  student  who  was  judged  to  have  shown  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency throughout  his  course.  The  schools  which  awarded  the 
medals  in  1915  were  California,  Columbia,  Carnegie,  Cornell,  Har- 
vard, Illinois,  Technology,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania.  The  schools 
in  receiving  the  medals  for  award  have  spoken  most  warmly  in 
appreciation  of  this  evidence  of  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute.  The  medal  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  Henry 
Adams'  Mont.  S.  Michel  &  Chartres.  The  Harvard  school  awarded 
it  to  Alan  McDonald.  The  work  of  all  the  njedallists,  as  far  as 
possible  giving  examples  of  their  work  in  all  four  years,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  convention  of  the  Institute  in  Washington  and  gave 
the  delegates  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  and  compare  the 
work  of  the  various  schools.  The  work  by  the  Carnegie  Institute 
showed  the  influence  and  value  of  a  school  where  students  in  all 
branches  of  the  Fine  Arts  work  side  by  side.  In  1916  the  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  there. 

The  Committee  would  record  that  the  Quarterly  magazine  has 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  Annual.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  would  express  our  decided  opinion 
that  an  annual  report  or  circular  as  now  proposed  is  desirable  to 
show  to  intending  students  the  character  of  the  work  done  at  the 
School.  Such  a  document  is  customary  in  other  schools  and  we 
believe  it  should  be  continued  at  Harvard. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  J.  CARLSON,  Secretary, 
for  those  present  at  the  meeting. 

R.  CLIPSTON  STURGIS, 
CHARLES  K.  CUMMINGS, 
J.  HARLESTON  PARKER. 
HENRY  FORBES  BIGELOW, 
ROBERT  P.  BELLOWS, 
HARRY  J.  CARLSON. 
May  5,  1916. 


No.  79 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT 
THE.  DENTAL  SCHOOL 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  number  of  students  has  gone  up  from  195  last  to  230  this 
year.  This  fact  is  an  indication  of  the  standing  of  the  School,  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  work  it  is  doing.  No  considerable  further 
increase  in  numbers  will  be  possible  without  an  addition  to  the 
present  buildings. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  a  four  years'  course  for  the  degree  will  go  into 
effect,  and  what  influence,  if  any,  this  additional  year  of  training 
will  have  upon  the  number  of  dental  students  cannot  now  be 
known.  This  lengthening  of  the  course  is  not  confined  to  Harvard, 
but  applies  to  all  the  leading  dental  schools  of  the  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  its  effect  to  be  general,  not  local, 
and  that  no  such  falling  off  of  the  number  of  Harvard  students  will 
take  place  as  followed  the  requirement  of  the  A.B.  degree  or  its 
equivalent  for  entrance  into  the  Medical  School.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  step  cut  the  enrolment  about  in  half. 

It  would  seem  that  the  prestige  of  the  School  must  be  enhanced 
by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  for  Overseers  to  all  graduates  of 
every  department  of  the  University,  under  the  same  terms  as  apply 
to  holders  of  the  A.B.  degree.  Admission  to  the  full  privileges  of 
sonship  cannot  fail  to  intensify  loyalty  to  the  University  and  all  its 
branches. 

Some  uneasiness  was  awakened  several  years  ago  by  the  failure 
of  more  of  our  students  than  seemed  creditable  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  report  that  the  causes  leading  to  this  failure, 
causes  which  did  not  lie  wholly  in  the  School  and  its  teaching,  have 
been  partially  and  seem  likely  to  be  wholly  removed,  and  that  last 
year  the  showing  was  much  better. 

Great  credit  is  due  and  has  accrued  to  the  School  from  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  its  representatives  in  the 
present  war,  especially  in  the  American  Hospital  at  Neuilly,  and 
in  the  Harvard  Unit,  so-called.     It  has  been  demonstrated  on  a 
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large  scale  that  the  manual  skill  of  the  intelligent  and  trained  dental 
surgeon  is  better  fitted  to  deal  with  many  injuries  and  wounds  of 
the  face  than  is  the  general  surgeon.  This  cannot  but  prove  a 
potent  influence  in  lifting  the  dental  surgeon  to  the  place  which 
he  best  can  fill. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  closer  cooperation  may  come  about  be- 
tween the  Harvard  School  and  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  occur  in  the  not  too  re- 
mote future.  The  prevention  of  dental,  as  well  as  of  general,  dis- 
ease is  steadily  gaining  in  prominence.  The  Forsyth  Infirmary, 
in  that  it  is  devoted  to  children,  offers  a  chance  to  promote  the 
health  and  comfort  of  later  years. 

In  general  the  School  is  doing  well.  It  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
sufficient  endowment,  and  long  ago  would  have  gone  under  but  for 
the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  work  of  its  teachers.  All  danger  is 
now  happily  passed.  But  present  work  is  inadequately  paid,  and 
new  work  presses  but  must  needs  await  financial  support. 

F.  C.  SHATTUCK, 
WILLIAM  S.  THAYER, 
HENRY  JACKSON, 
CECIL  P.  WILSON, 
SAMUEL  A.  HOPKINS, 
CHARLES  P.  BRIGGS. 
May  5,  1916. 


No.  80 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT 
THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

Your  Committee  to  Visit  the  Medical  School  has  the  honor  to 
report  that  the  condition  of  the  School  is,  on  the  whole,  encourag- 
ing, its  prospects  even  more  so. 

Although  the  number  of  medical  students  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  lately  diminished,  for  reasons  not  pertinent  to  our  report, 
the  number  seeking  the  advantages  of  the  Harvard  School  shows  a 
distinct  rising  tendency  alike  in  the  Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
schools.  A  steady,  even  if  not  great,  increase  in  students  suggests 
a  growing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  rare  facilities  for  the 
study  of  medicine  and  its  affiliated  sciences  centered  in  Harvard 
University.  Strong  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  above  suggestion 
is  given  us  by  Professor  W.  S.  Thayer  who  comes  in  contact  with 
many  medical  men,  widely  distributed,  and  who  tells  us  that 
especially  within  the  past  few  years  he  hears  more  and  more  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  that  all  he,  hears  shows  keen  interest 
and  commendation.  Among  the  forces  impelling  the  rising  tide  of 
appreciation,  the  quality  of  the  teaching  body  is  paramount.  But 
we  cannot  refrain  from  also  mentioning  the  successive  opening  and 
harmonious  cooperation  of  the  hospitals  and  institutions  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  School  buildings.  The  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital,  the  Robert  Brigham,  the  Children's  and  Infants' 
Hospitals,  the  Samaritan,  the  Cancer,  and  Psychiatry  Hospitals, 
the  Dental  School,  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory,  and  the 
Angell  Animal  Hospital  are  all  now  in  active  operation,  clustered 
about  the  School,  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital  has  bought  land  and  is 
about  to  build.  These  have  gravitated  to  the  School  as  a  centre, 
but  practically  do  not  curtail  the  mutual  usefulness  of  the  Medical 
School  and  the  older  and  more  remote  Massachusetts  General,  the 
City  and  Women's  Hospitals,  the  Dispensary,  and  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary. 

The  whole  number  of  beds  available  for  teaching  purposes  is 
about  sixty-five  hundred.     In  addition,  there  are  the  very  large 
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Out-Patienl  Departments  attached  to  many  of  these  institutions. 
In  wealth  and  variety  of  material,  and  in  the  number  of  competent 
teachers  we  believe  the  Harvard  Medical  School  to  be  unrivalled  in 
the  country.  If  our  belief  is  well  founded  there  can  be  but  one 
result. 

In  a  school  comprising  so  many  branches  of  activity  all  cannot 
be  touched  upon  in  a  report  of  this  scope  and  nature.  Silence  must 
not  be  considered  as  criticism.  Of  the  purely  clinical  departments, 
we  think  that  of  Pediatrics  deserving  of  very  high  praise.  The 
amount  and  quality  of  work  here,  both  in  teaching  and  research, 
is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost.  Nineteen  teachers  are  on  the 
roll  of  the  Department.  Nearly  half  of  these  serve  entirely  without 
pay.  Such  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  cannot  be  always 
counted  on,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  near  future  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  may  be  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  Department 
instead  of  the  present  three  thousand. 

The  establishment  of  a  proper  budget  for  the  School  has  been 
and  is  still  impossible,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  adjusting 
fairly  and  in  proper  proportions  the  expense  of  the  heating,  light- 
ing, and  power  plant  owned  and  run  by  the  School,  but  serving, 
also,  all  the  surrounding  institutions.  The  following  figures  tell 
the  story: 

1912-13,  Surplus $11,240 

1913-14,  Deficit 35,930 

1914-15,  Surplus 19,756 

There  is  reason  to  hope  for  a  speedy  solution  of  this  problem,  which 
has  been  an  absolute  block  to  business-like  plans  of  expenditure. 

In  this  connection  we  must  mention  the  intelligent  and  enthusi- 
astic services  of  Mr.  Roger  Pierce,  Business  Director  of  the  Medical 
School,  who  has  set  the  Dean  free  for  work  really  belonging  to  him 
—  and  of  which  there  is  no  lack  —  and  brings  a  trained,  business 
mind,  quickened  by  interest  in  the  work,  to  the  manifold  details  of 
a  large  and  complicated  machine. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  School  can,  with  close 
economy,  pay,  or  nearly  pay  its  way,  the  fructifying  influence  of  a 
larger  income  is  very  desirable. 

The  Graduate  School  is  a  relatively  new  branch  of  the  Medical 
School,  with  a  separate  Dean.  Boston  is  an  exceptional  place  for  a 
graduate  school,  containing  the  requisite  clinical  and  laboratory 
facilities,  competent  teachers,  and  a  summer  climate  which  is  far 
more  compatible  with  serious  work  than  obtains  in  some  other 
medical  centres.    We  believe  that  the  Graduate  School,  with  good 
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management,  has  a  great  future  before  it.  But  it  has  no  endow- 
ment, and  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  fees  of  its  students.  It  has 
been  obliged  to  convert  its  Monthly  Bulletin  into  a  Quarterly. 
This  Bulletin  is  a  legitimate  and  desirable  means  of  informing  the 
medical  profession  of  the  country  of  the  establishment  of  the  School 
and  of  its  activities. 

The  Department  of  Tropical  Medicine  comes  under  the  Graduate 
School,  and  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  The  possibility  of  securing 
Professor  Strong  as  its  head  precipitated  its  foundation,  and  funds 
were  secured  to  carry  on  the  School  for  five  years  in  a  modest  way. 
As  this  period  approaches  completion  plans  should  be  made  for 
putting  the  Department  on  a  permanent  and  adequate  basis. 
The  only  other  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  for  civilians  is  that  of 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  and  it  seems  to  your  Committee 
highly  desirable  that  the  Harvard  School  be  maintained.  The 
Tropics  are  steadily  increasing  in  economic  importance,  and  in  their 
development  by  the  white  man  the  factor  of  health  is  far  from  the 
least.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  conditioned  on  the 
mastery  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  As  evidence  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  modern  medicine,  we  may  mention  that 
Professor  Strong  was  two  years  ago  appointed  Director  of  Labora- 
tories to  the  United  Fruit  Company,  which  has  eight  large  and  well 
equipped  hospitals  on  the  Caribbean.  These  are  available  for  such 
students  of  Tropical  Medicine  as  Professor  Strong  may  designate. 
He  is  also  Medical  Director  to  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion, and  is  at  present  devoting  much  time  and  thought  to  the  medi- 
cal bearings  of  its  projected  activities.  It  would  be  a  cause  for 
regret  if  the  chance  to  make  Harvard  University  an  important 
centre  for  the  study  of  Tropical  disease  in  the  world  should  be 
allowed  to  slip  away.  An  income  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
would  seem  a  proper  sum  at  which  to  aim. 

On  all  sides  evidence  crops  out  of  the  constantly  closer  relations 
between  medicine  and  business, .  big  and  little.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  American  International 
Corporation.  The  General  Electric  Company  is  enlisting  the  ser- 
vices of  the  experts  at  the  Cancer  Hospital  in  the  perfection  of  an 
X-Ray  machine  more  powerful  than  anything  now  in  use.  The 
Company  is  to  furnish  the  Hospital  with  a  machine  in  return  for 
the  experience  to  be  gained  by  its  action  on  living  tissues.  The 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  offers  its  policy  holders  an 
annual,  free,  physical  examination;  so,  also,  does  a  group  of  other 
life  insurance  companies.     One  of  these,  the  Metropolitan,  has 
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many  industrial  risks.  The  holders  of  such  are  visited  by  nurses 
employed  by  the  Company  in  order  to  prevent  sickness,  and  leaf- 
lets dealing  with  the  preservation  of  health  are  furnished  all  policy 
holders.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  in  its  employ  a 
trained  bacteriologist,  having  found  that  some  of  the  films  were 
ruined,  as  it  turned  out,  by  the  growth  of  low  forms  of  life. 

This  brief  report  is  necessarily  fragmentary,  is  indeed  meant  to 
be  such.  It  is  the  plan  of  your  Committee  to  study  the  Medical 
School  and  its  needs  piecemeal  rather  than  wholesale;  and  they 
look  forward  to  the  consideration,  another  year,  of  other  features 
of  the  great  work  going  on  in  the  School. 

F.  C.  SHATTUCK,  Chairman. 
J.  COLLINS  WARREN, 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT, 
GEORGE  B.  SHATTUCK, 
WILLIAM  S.  THAYER, 
ALEXANDER  COCHRANE, 
WILLIAM  STURGIS  BIGELOW, 
HENRY  SALTONSTALL  HOWE, 
CHARLES  H.  TWEED, 
HAROLD  WILLIAMS, 
WALLACE  L.  PIERCE, 
DAVID  D.  SCANNELL, 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON. 
May  6,  1916. 


No.  81 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BOTANY 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Last  year's  Committee  spoke  of  the  work  being  handicapped  by 
"  the  necessity  of  turning  over  the  direction  of  the  laboratory  work 
in  Botany  1  to  untrained  assistants."  We  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  report,  as  the  same  needs  exist  today. 

The  work  may  be  divided  for  purposes  of  observation  into 

1.  Research  work  of  professors  and  students. 

2.  General  instruction  to  students. 

About  $30,000  is  paid  out  annually  in  salaries  for  instruction  in 
this  Department.  This  is  five  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $600,000,  yet 
the  plant  equipment  and  apparatus,  with  which  these  trained  men 
must  work,  is  probably  not  worth  more  than  say  $6000.  From  a 
business  standpoint,  therefore,  the  Department  is  upside  down.  In 
fact,  no  business  would  expect  to  live  today  in  such  antiquated 
surroundings  and  with  so  little  opportunity  for  efficiency. 

The  laboratories  are  situated  in  the  Botanical  Museum,  where 
the  light  is  poor,  and  facilities  for  professors  or  students  to  work 
entirely  inadequate. 

With  a  teaching  force  of  which  the  University  may  well  be  proud, 
the  opportunities  for  research  work  are  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  laboratories  of  many  small  colleges  or  even  high  schools. 

Further,  the  study  of  minute  organisms  of  cell  structure  and 
development  demands  the  use  of  chemicals,  running  water  and 
fire,  which  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Museum  and 
its  contents.  The  priceless  treasures  contained  in  the  Museum 
would  be  greatly  damaged  by  water  even  if  the  fire  itself  were 
put  out. 

Pierce  Hall,  we  understand,  is  to  be  released  in  part  at  any  rate 
by  the  Engineering  Department.  It  is  situated  near  the  Botanical 
Museum,  where  the  exhibits  would  still  remain  and  could  be  easily 
visited.  It  is  a  building  of  three  stories  and  basement,  high  studded 
and  well  lighted.  There  are  two  large  draugh ting-rooms  on  the 
top  floor,  having  a  skylight  in  addition  to  large  windows.     It  is 
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thought  by  your  Committee  that  the  laboratories  of  the  Botanical 
Department  could  be  well  located  in  Pierce  Hall. 

Proper  equipment  is  sadly  lacking.  Our  experts  are  making  their 
observations  through  borrowed  microscopes  and  with  old-fashioned 
mechanical  aids. 

Another  matter  that  is  keeping  the  Department  from  the  position 
to  which  its  work  entitles  it  is  the  lack  of  funds  to  cover  the  expense 
of  publishing  important  papers  and  scientific  discoveries.  Such 
timely  papers  are  often  held  up  for  many  months,  as  they  must 
wait  for  opportunity  to  be  published  in  scientific  journals  scattered 
throughout  the  world. 

Your  Committee  feels  very  strongly  that  radical  improvements 
in  housing  and  equipment  should  be  made  at  once  in  order  that 
we  may  properly  obtain  full  value  for  the  brains  in  the  Department. 
Further,  it  feels  that  in  view  of  competition  from  all  sides  advanced 
students  will  not  be  attracted  to  Harvard  unless  these  changes 
are  made. 

JOSEPH  Y.  BERGEN, 
FREDERIC  DODGE, 
ROBERT  T.  JACKSON, 
J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN, 
GEORGE  E.  RICHARDS, 
WILLIAM  C.  STURGIS, 
THOMAS  W.  SLOCUM. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  has  signified  his  willingness  to  sign  this 
report,  and  has  authorized  me  so  to  do. 

THOMAS  W.  SLOCUM. 

May  6,  1916. 


No.  82 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   PHILOSOPHY, 
PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Your  Committee  on  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Social  Ethics 
beg  leave  to  submit  a  report  covering  the  main  events  affecting  the 
Division  of  Philosophy  since  the  date  of  their  last  report  submitted 
in  March,  1908.  During  this  period  the  Division  has  been  under 
the  chairmanship,  first  of  Professor  Ralph  Barton  Perry  (1907- 
1914)  and  subsequently  (1914-1915-1916)  of  Professor  James 
Haughton  Woods. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  William  James  in  1907,  followed  by 
his  death  in  1910,  deprived  the  Division  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
thinkers  in  the  world.  And  this  loss  was  accentuated  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer  in  1913  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  in  the  same  year;  while  the 
final  resignation  of  Professor  George  Santayana  in  1913  still  further 
depleted  the  teaching  staff.  To  meet  these  losses  in  personnel  (as 
far  as  such  losses  may  ever  be  repaired)  the  usual  promotions  of 
juniors  were  made  from  time  to  time  and  methods  both  of  tem- 
porary and  of  permanent  appointment  of  teachers  from  outside  the 
University  were  liberally  employed.  From  among  the  younger 
teachers  in  the  Division,  Assistant  Professors  Perry  and  Woods 
have  been  advanced  to  full  Professorships  and  Drs.  Foerster,  Ford, 
and  Langfeld  advanced  to  the  grade  of  Assistant  Professor.  Per- 
manent appointments  from  sources  outside  of  Harvard  include 
Professor  William  Ernest  Hocking  from  Yale  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Reinhold  Friedrich  Alfred  Hoernle  from  the  University  of 
Durham.  An  addition  to  the  Professorships  of  the  Division, 
which  is  expected  to  be  permanent,  has  been  attained  through  the 
generosity  of  friends  in  Japan  and  America  by  the  endowment  of  a 
chair  of  Japanese  Literature  and  Life,  whose  incumbents  thus  far 
have  been  Professor  Masaharu  Anesaki  and  Professor  Unokichi 
Hattori  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo.  Among  temporary 
appointments  have  been  Professor  Warner  Fite  of  Indiana,  Pro- 
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fessor  Herbert  Ernest  Cushman  of  Tufts,  Professor  George  Plimp- 
ton Adams  of  California,  all  in  1911;  Professor  Charles  Mon- 
tague Bakewell  of  Yale  in  1912;  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  of  Jena, 
Exchange  Professor  in  1912;  Hon.  Bertrand  Arthur  William 
Russell,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  1913;  and 
Professor  Maurice  DeWulf  of  Louvain  in  1915.  Of  these  tem- 
porary lecturers,  it  is  expected  that  the  two  last-named  will  return 
next  year  to  Harvard  for  further  teaching,  Mr.  Russell  having 
already  accepted  an  appointment  for  the  spring  of  1917,  and  it 
being  earnestly  hoped  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  secure  to  Harvard 
the  future  services  of  Professor  DeWulf.  For  the  ensuing  year  Dr. 
George  Sarton  of  Ghent  has  also  been  appointed  to  lecture  in 
Philosophy. 

Without  separately  analyzing  the  increase  in  courses  offered 
during  this  period,  normal  to  the  general  growth  of  the  University, 
we  wish  to  consider  a  subordinate  and  rather  curious  aspect  of  the 
growth  of  this  Division.  Within  the  scope  of  this  eight-year 
period,  the  inauguration  in  1911-1912  l  of  the  plan  of  elective 
studies  by  concentration  in  major  groups  has  affected  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  in  this  Division,  mainly,  it  would  secern,  by 
increasing  the  numbers  electing  elementary  courses  therein  for 
purposes  of  dispersion.  That  is,  although  just  about  the  usual 
average  numbers  of  students  are  enrolled  in  medium  and  advanced 
courses  now  for  their  major  concentration  in  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy or  Social  Ethics  as  previously  specialized  therein  for  Degree 
with  Distinction,  for  Honors  or  for  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  the  elemen- 
tary courses  have  latterly  received  many  students  whose  concen- 
tration or  specialty  is  in  some  other  group,  but  whose  attention  is 
directed  to  the  courses  offered  in  this  Division  by  the  novel  require- 
ment, namely,  that  two  courses  each  year  on  the  average  must  be 
chosen  outside  of  the  selected  specialty.  We  have  anxiously 
watched  the  influence  of  the  new  concentration  requirements  in  the 
fear  that  they  would  acutely  diminish  the  numbers  electing 
advanced  courses  in  this  field  and  thus  reduce  these  Departments 
mainly  to  offering  undergraduate  curriculum  s  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary grade,  with  immense  resultant  loss  to  the  prestige  and  useful- 
ness of  this  Division  and  severe  detraction  from  the  moral  satis- 
faction of  its  teachers  in  their  educational  labors.    For,  where  a 

1  The  Class  of  1914,  in  their  Sophomore  year,  were  those  first  affected  by 
requirements  of  concentration  and  distribution.  The  year  1914-15  saw  the 
new  rules  in  full  operation  upon  all  undergraduates. 
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concentration  of  some  sort  is  required  after  the  Freshman  year, 
and  most  of  the  courses  offered  in  a  Department  are  necessarily,  by 
the  profundity  of  their  general  subject,  distinctly  beyond  the 
appropriate  capacity  of  the  usual  entering  college  student,  it  was 
obviously  to  be  feared  that  the  younger  student  would  of  necessity 
be  steered  into  other  Groups  for  concentration,  and  latent  philo- 
sophical talent  among  undergraduates  be  early  diverted  to  perma- 
nent absorption  in  other  directions  normally  more  easily  and  earlier 
to  be  discovered  in  youth.  Thus  far,  however,  we  are  free  to  say 
that  the  statistics,  though  inconclusive  for  the  long  run,  do  not  at 
all  clearly  indicate  any  such  distressful  consequence  to  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Social  Ethics  at  Harvard.  Though 
enrolment  in  any  specific  advanced  course  varies,  to  a  rather  sur- 
prising degree,  from  fortuitous  conditions  as  between  any  selected 
single  years,  nevertheless,  the  enrolment  in  advanced  courses  at 
large,  where  these  are  of  parallel  scope  in  years  compared,  remains 
on  the  whole  relatively  to  totals  of  students  at  Harvard  about  the 
same.  And  neither  teachers  nor  friends  of  these  Departments  have 
as  yet  any  special  cause  of  regret  in  the  increase  of  elementary 
students  through  the  working  of  the  Concentration  and  Distribu- 
tion system  therein.  But  the  whole  matter  needs  the  most  careful 
watching;  and  the  operation  of  no  general  principle,  however  meri- 
torious, should  ever  be  allowed  to  damage  irreparably  the  special 
value  obtainable  by  a  university  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  a 
discipline  so  deep-searching  and  spiritually  crucial  that  its  case  is 
quite  outside  the  ordinary  rules  of  elective  method.  The  utmost 
pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  slightest  tendency  to  debar 
from  later  specialization  in  this  discipline  the  student-mind  which 
may  not  at  first  suspect  its  own  proclivities.  Statistics  of  enrol- 
ments, etc.,  are  appended  to  this  report.  The  comparison  in  detail 
is  obscured  by  the  variation  in  character  of  courses  as  well  as  by 
their  increase  during  both  the  eight-year  and  the  four-year  period 
given.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  courses  offered  in 
Philosophy  as  distinguished  from  Psychology  and  Social  Ethics 
was,  owing  to  temporary  deficiencies  in  the  teaching  staff,  at  a 
minimum  about  the  middle  of  the  eight-year  period. 

In  regard  to  particular  features  of  these  Departments,  we  may 
mention  the  Philosophical  and  Psychological  Library  in  Emerson 
Hall,  whose  contents  have  increased  from  a  total  of  2,656  volumes 
at  the  beginning  in  1906,  and  3,238  volumes  in  1908,  to  5,223 
volumes  in  1915;  the  increase  in  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
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amounting  in  round  numbers  to  two  thousand  volumes.  This 
Library  continues  to  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  the  two  De- 
partments under  the  Librarianship  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand.  And 
its  further  interests  are  cared  for  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Departments  concerned.  The  Department  of  Social  Ethics  is 
similarly  equipped  with  an  abundant  working-library  and  its  own 
special  museum  of  charts  and  models. 

The  most  recent  event  of  wide  philosophic  interest  connected 
with  the  Division  has  been  the  purchase  for  Harvard  University  by 
members  and  friends  of  the  Philosophy  Department  of  all  the  MSS. 
literary  remains  of  the  late  Charles  S.  Peirce,  the  famous  logician, 
mathematician  and  pragmatistic  philosopher.  These  papers  in 
bulk  are  at  present  stored  in  Emerson  Hall  under  the  guardianship 
of  Professor  Royce,  who  is  himself  so  grateful  to  Peirce's  memory. 
The  prospects  of  their  future  selection  and  editing  are  already 
bright;  for  several  entirely  competent  graduates  in  Philosophy 
have  undertaken  under  Professor  Royce's  guidance  the  large  labor 
of  arrangement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  projected  publication; 
toward  which,  in  due  time,  doubtless,  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Speaking  of  necessary  funds,  a  crying  need  of  the  Division  is 
money  for  the  publication  of  bulletins  of  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tory, whose  researches,  unless  in  the  guise  of  volumes  printed  at  the 
author's  responsibility,  outside  the  scope  of  University  sanction, 
must  remain  unreported  publicly  for  the  lack  of  money.  The  com- 
plications arising  in  current  international  politics,  unfortunately 
affecting  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  as  at 
present  officered,  render  any  effort  to  obtain  considerable  funds  for 
its  special  requirements  at  present,  in  your  Committee's  opinion, 
inadvisable.  The  Department  of  Philosophy  also  is  itself  much  in 
want  of  funds  to  reinforce  the  instruction  of  the  regular  staff  by 
courses  of  lectures  extending  over  single  years  by  distinguished 
foreign  scholars. 

Your  Committee  have  annually  during  this  period  fulfilled  your 
requirement  of  a  meeting  with  the  Division,  through  some  form  of 
social  gathering,  whether  at  dinner  or  at  luncheon;  where,  if  appro- 
priate, a  visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard  might  be  honored  as  guest 
and  where  Departmental  matters  might  most  freely  be  discussed 
with  informality.  We  believe  that  most  teachers  in  our  Depart- 
ments enjoy  these  meetings  and  thus  may  hardly  grudge  the  time 
required  by  your  rules  for  the  annual  meeting  with  us  laymen. 
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Your  Committee,  while  not  believing  regular  inspection  of  class- 
room work  advisable,  have  nevertheless  occasionally  dropped  in 
on  lectures  with  pleasure  to  themselves  and  small  disturbance  to 
the  lecturer.  And  we  suppose  that,  by  such  visits  and  by  frequent 
conversation  with  the  teachers,  we  are  in  fairly  close  touch  with  the 
opinions  and  methods  of  the  staff. 

The  statistics  offered  are  appended  on  the  following  pages:  — 

Respectfully  submitted, 

REGINALD  C.  ROBBINS,  Chairman, 
RICHARD  C.  CABOT, 
RICHARD  HENRY  DANA, 
GEORGE  A.  GORDON, 
MORTON  PRINCE, 
JOSEPH  LEE, 
HENRY  HOLT, 
ALFRED  T.  WHITE, 
GEORGE  H.  PALMER, 
WILLIAM  R.  WARREN. 
June  21,  1916. 
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Distinction  in  Philosophy 


1908 
In  Philosophy 

Cum  laude 2 

Magna  cum 1 

1909 

Philosophy 

Magna  cum 1 

1910 
Philosophy 

Cum  laude 4 

Magna  cum 1 

1911 
Philosophy 

Cum  laude 2 

Magna  cum 2 

1912 

Philosophy 

Cum  laude 4 

Philosophy  and  Economics 
Cum  laude 1 


1913 
Philosophy 

Cum  laude 4 

Magna  cum 4 

Summa  cum 1 

1914 
Philosophy 

Cum  laude 1 

Magna  cum 1 

1915 
Philosophy 

Cum  laude 2 

Magna  cum 2 

Philosophy  and  Economics 
Magna  cum 1 

Summary 
Philosophy 

Cum  laude 19 

Magna  cum 12 

Summa  cum 1 

Philosophy  and  Economics 

Cum  laude 1 

Magna  cum 1 


Philosophy  Concentrations 


Classes 1914 

Philosophy  Concentrators        3 
Totals  of  Class 519 


.915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

9 

7 

5 

12 

573 

582 

559 

634 
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Statistics  of  Courses  and  Half-Courses  Offered 

Department               Character  of  Courses         Year  1908-09  Year  1912-13  Year  1915-16 

Philosophy.         Elementary 4  hf .  3  hf .  5  hf . 

Medium 

(o)  Systematic...     3+4hf.  l+4hf.  3+7hf. 

(6)  Historical....     3+  4hf.  2  +  5  hf .  2  +  11  hf. 

Advanced 4  3+2hf.  5+2hf. 

Totals 10+12  hf.  6+14  hf.  10+25  hf. 

=  16  =13  =22£ 

Psychology.        Elementary 1  hf.  1  hf .  3  hf . 

Medium 3  hf .  8  hf .  2+4hf. 

Advanced 2  4  6+  3  hf. 

Totals 2+  4  hf.  4+  9  hf.  8+10  hf. 

=  4  =  8£  =13 

Social  Ethics.     Medium 1+  3  hf.  1+  5  hf.  1+  6  hf. 

Advanced 3  2+  2  hf.  5 

Totals 4+  3  hf.  3+  7  hf.  6+  6  hf. 

=  H  =  6|  =9 

Grand  Total  for 

the  Division.  Elementary 2\  2  4 

Medium 14  15  22 

Advanced 9  11  18£ 

All 25|            .  28  44£ 
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Department 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Totai  ' 

Year 

S 
2 

2 

5 

3 
9 

s 

5 

3 

8 
g 

00 

3 

3 

~o 

3 

TJ 

3 

-3 

3 

T3 

O 

3 

o 

3 

O 

3 

o 

3 

O 

03 

O 

GO 

O 

■fj 

O 

CQ 

1908-09 

Philosophy  \ 
Psychology  j 

2* 

863 

1H 

414 

5 

51 

19 

1328 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

2* 

207 

3 

10 

5* 

217 

1909-10 

Philosophy  \ 
Psychology  J 

2\ 

713 

13 

480 

7* 

76 

23 

1269 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

3 

174 

3 

33 

6 

207 

1910-11 

Philosophy  \ 
Psychology  / 

2h 

644 

12| 

1071 

H 

60 

20£ 

1131 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

3 

176 

2 

14 

5 

190 

1911-12 

Philosophy  \ 
Psychology  J 

2\ 

942 

13 

537 

5* 

68 

21 

1547 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

2| 

103 

3 

21 

51 

124 

1912-13 

Philosophy  1 
Psychology  J 

2 

1141 

12 

398 

7 

94 

21 

1633 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

31 

150 

3* 

30 

7 

180 

1913-14 

Philosophy 

2| 

877 

8£ 

403 

5 

93 

16 

1373 

Psychology 

1 

458 

3* 

79 

5* 

57 

10 

594 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

4 

153 

3 

13 

7 

166 

1914-15 

Philosophy 

9i 

^2 

840 

13 

456 

5* 

61 

21 

1357 

Psychology 

1 

438 

3£ 

62 

5 

50 

91 

550 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

4 

157 

3 

15 

7 

217 

1915-16 

Philosophy 

2\ 

1011 

14 

400 

61 

72 

23 

1483 

Psychology 

H 

486 

4 

63 

5f 

52 

11 

601 

Social  Ethics 

0 

0 

4 

200 

5 

20 

9 

220 

Above  figures  of  students  enrolled  are  reduced  to  a  basis  of  whole  courses,  an  enrolment 
in  a  half-course  counting  only  one-half  student. 


No.  83 

REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIC  PHILOLOGY 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

After  repeated  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Indie  Philology  (Mr.  Lanman,  the  Wales  Professor),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  (Dr.  William  Sturgis  Bigelow  of  Boston)  re- 
quested him  to  put  on  paper  the  substance  of  his  communications 
relating  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  department.  In  re- 
sponse, the  Wales  Professor  sent  to  the  Chairman  certain  state- 
ments as  to  the  work  in  his  field.  Because  the  six  members  of  the 
Committee  were  widely  scattered,  it  seemed  best  to  the  Chairman 
to  obtain  their  opinions  as  to  the  matters  concerned  without  asking 
them  to  come  to  Cambridge.  The  statements  were  accordingly 
sent  by  mail  to  the  nearest  member,  Professor  Hopkins  of  Yale, 
with  the  request  that  they  be  forwarded  for  examination  and  com- 
ment to  the  other  members  in  turn,  the  most  remote  member,  Pro- 
fessor Percival  Lowell,  then  in  Arizona,  to  send  the  documents  back 
to  the  Chairman.  It  is  possible  that  the  views  of  Dr.  M  ore's 
minority  report  might  in  some  points  have  been  substantially 
altered  by  oral  discussion;  but  the  presentation  of  the  comments 
as  they  stand  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  giving  the  individual 
views  of  the  several  members. 

1.   Statements  by  the  Wales  Professor 

Among  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  Sanskrit  is  incom- 
parably well  adapted  as  an  elementary  study  for  the  purposes  of 
mental  discipline  in  general  and  of  rigorous  linguistic  training  in 
particular.  The  transparency  of  its  structure  is  absolutely  unique. 
The  various  elements  —  prefix,  root,  derivative  suffix,  inflectional 
ending  —  which  in  synthesis  constitute  the  word,  are  easily  made 
the  subject  of  quick  and  certain  analysis  by  the  veriest  beginner. 
For  this  reason  the  Sanskrit  serves  better  than  any  other  tongue  to 
reveal  to  the  learner  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the 
structure  of  Greek,  German,  English,  Latin,  and  the  Romance 
languages.    These  all  have  undergone  processes  of  linguistic  erosion 
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to  such  a  degree  that  their  original  structural  features  are  often  no 
longer  recognizable.  "  The  Latin  language  stands  before  us  like 
some  venerable  old  ruin/'  says  Osthoff.  (Einer  altehrwuerdigen 
Ruine  gleich  steht  die  lateinische  Sprache  da.)  This  is  true  in  less 
measure  of  Greek,  and  in  greater  measure  of  German  and  English 
and  French.  The  habit  and  power  of  alert  observation  and  of  lin- 
guistic reflection  that  lead  to  a  real  grasp  of  our  native  English, 
are  best  and  most  surely  won  by  the  study  of  some  foreign  language. 
This  is  generally  admitted.  But  for  this  purpose  the  French  and 
German  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  still  more  so  as  compared  with  Sanskrit,  —  in  part  for  the 
reasons  above  cited,  and  in  part  also  because  modern  French  and 
German  differ  from  English  so  much  less  than  do  these  ancient 
languages. 

In  such  important  matters  as  alphabet  and  vocabulary,  the 
French  and  German  show,  even  on  the  surface,  such  endless  points 
of  likeness  to  English,  that,  for  our  present  purpose  and  in  this 
century,  they  can  hardly  be  rated  as  "  foreign  languages  ";  and 
still  less  foreign  to  our  own  are  the  ways  of  modern  life  and  thought 
which  the  German  and  the  French  have  in  common  with  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.  The  study  of  Sanskrit  on  the  other  hand 
introduces  the  student  to  a  language  and  a  sphere  of  thought  which 
are  truly  foreign.  But  it  is  a  foreignness  which  constantly  invites 
him  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the  innumerable  evidences  of  genetic 
relationship  between  the  Sanskrit  of  ancient  India  and  the  English 
of  today.  He  confronts  such  vital  little  parts  of  his  every-day 
speech  as  that  and  it  and  what  with  their  Sanskrit  equivalents  tad 
and  id  and  kad,  and  learns  that  not  superficial  resemblance,  but 
difference  according  to  law,  is  the  touch-stone  of  linguistic  affinity. 
He  learns  that  Sanskrit,  upon  the  whole,  has  conserved  more  of  the 
primitive  features  of  Indo-European  speech  than  any  other  tongue, 
and  realizes  its  value  and  importance  for  the  historical  and  scien- 
tific study  of  any  of  the  sister-languages.  Best  of  all,  he  finds  that 
the  grappling  with  a  language  of  which  the  synthetic  character  is  at 
once  so  elaborate  and  yet  so  transparent,  has  actually  increased  his 
capacity  to  learn  the  modern  languages  easily  and  surely. 

Four  decades  ago,  well-devised  and  practical  books  for  the  study 
of  Sanskrit  were  not  to  be  had.  To  study  Sanskrit  for  a  single  year 
and  no  more,  and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  getting  a  clear  idea  of 
the  structure  of  the  language  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  the  nearly 
related  Greek  or  Celtic  or  Latin  or  Slavic  or  Germanic,  was  a  matter 
of  questionable  advisability.  With  such  books  as  were  then  at  hand 
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you  could  not  make  enough  headway  in  one  year  to  pay  for  the 
outlay  of  time  and  labor.  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Lanman's 
Reader  (which,  most  unfortunately,  no  one  in  thirty  years  has 
supplanted)  served  for  this  purpose;  but  even  these  works  are 
recognized  as  being  too  hard  for  the  outset. 

Convinced  that  one  single  year  of  Sanskrit  study  may  be  made 
well  worth  the  while  for  men  whose  principal  interest  is  in  the 
Classics  or  English  or  German,  the  Wales  Professor  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  set  of  very  brief  works  entitled  "  Sanskrit  for  Beginners." 
The  first  contains  the  main  rules  of  sound-change  and  the  essential 
inflections  of  noun  and  verb.  Its  guiding  principle  is  the  min- 
imizing of  the  material  that  is  to  be  learned  by  heart  {die  Vermin- 
derung  des  Lernstoffes),  and  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  rendered 
the  Greek  grammars  of  Professor  Kaegi  of  Zuerich  so  successful. 
Since  printing  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  arts  of  human 
expression,  the  typography  of  the  little  book  is  treated  as  a  matter 
of  absolutely  vital  consequence.  The  best  of  scholars  have  often 
affected  disdain  for  the  details  of  typographic  expression.  It  requires 
in  fact  very  great  pains  and  ingenuity  to  present  the  inflections  of  a 
highly  inflected  language  in  such  a  printed  form  that  they  shall  not 
seem  any  harder  than  they  really  are.  But  this  is  the  goal  that  the 
little  book  sets  for  itself.  —  A  companion-volume  consists  of  ex- 
planations of  the  principles  of  Sanskrit  grammar  and  illustrative 
parallels  from  our  native  English  and  the  Classical  tongues.  The 
material  is  such  as  the  judicious  teacher  may  wish  to  give  by  word 
of  mouth ;  but  it  is  important  that  it  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
the  matter  that  needs  to  be  memorized.  —  A  third  little  book  is 
made  up  of  Sanskrit  stanzas  for  memorizing.  They  are  mostly 
epigrams  and  proverbs,  selected  for  the  intrinsic  interest  of  their 
contents  and  the  simplicity  of  their  language.  It  is  intended  that 
the  student  shall  begin  reading  them  at  the  very  first  lesson.  —  A 
fourth  consists  of  short  stories  selected  on  the  same  principles.  In 
all  these  four,  the  Sanskrit  is  given  only  in  the  Roman  characters. 
—  For  the  learning  of  the  Oriental  characters,  a  separate  little 
volume  is  under  way.  This  is  to  be  printed  at  the  Nirnaya  Sagara 
Press  in  Bombay,  in  large  type  of  genuinely  Hindu  style  and  cut, 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  usual  European  fonts. 

The  will  of  Henry  Ware  Wales  of  the  Class  of  1838  is  dated  April 
25,  1849,  and  bequeaths  to  Harvard  College  the  fund  upon  which 
the  President  and  Fellows,  at  the  meeting  of  January  26,  1903, 
voted  to  establish  the  Wales  Professorship  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  true 
that  the  teaching  duties  imposed  by  that  will  upon  the  Wales  Pro- 
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fessor  are  light.  But  so  long  as  men  contrive  to  graduate  every 
year  in  considerable  numbers  without  having  really  mastered  a 
single  course  in  exact  science,  it  is  deplorable  that  any  courses 
which  provide  rigorous  training  for  small  groups  of  men,  and  aim  to 
teach  men  how  to  study,  should  go  a-begging.  The  little  books 
above  described  have  been  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
prove  so  practical  and  so  clearly  useful  as  to  tempt  a  considerable 
number  to  study  Sanskrit  for  a  single  year. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  many  professorships  of  Sanskrit 
in  American  universities,  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  will  be  many  men  in  training  for  such  positions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  modicum  of  Sanskrit  will  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  teacher  of  the  Classics  or  of  German  or  of  English.  And  — 
given  good  introductory  text-books  —  it  will  be  true  practical 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenists,  Latinists,  Germanists,  and 
Anglicists  for  their  own  sake  to  encourage  their  men  to  master  the 
rudiments  of  Sanskrit. 

The  remoteness  of  legal  studies  from  Sanskrit  (except  in  the  field 
of  the  history  of  law)  is  admitted.  At  first  blush  it  may  provoke  a 
smile  to  suggest  that  the  Indianist  can  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  the 
intending  lawyer.  In  fact,  however,  the  constant  necessity  of  being 
on  your  guard  against  possible  or  wilful  misunderstandings  or  mis- 
interpretations of  the  language  of  a  contract  or  of  an  opinion  is  such 
that  a  course  which  schools  the  mind  to  a  severely  critical  attitude 
towards  every  aspect  and  minutest  feature  of  linguistic  expression 
may  well  and  seriously  be  recommended  to  undergraduates  who 
propose  to  enter  the  Law  School. 

If  the  number  of  students  choosing  Sanskrit  has  been  at  Harvard 
(as  elsewhere  in  America  and  in  Europe)  relatively  small,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  become 
men  of  achievement  in  various  fields,  as  lawyers  or  editors  or 
teachers  or  investigators.  And  it  may  be  added  that  of  the  thirty- 
five  volumes  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series  now  printed  or  in 
manuscript,  not  less  than  eighteen  are  the  work  of  pupils  of  the 
Wales  Professor. 

The  books  of  Harvard  College  Library  relating  to  the  literatures 
of  India  were  stored  in  the  old  library  building  of  the  Divinity 
School  pending  the  construction  of  the  Widener  Memorial  Library. 
At  the  request  of  the  Director,  Professor  Coolidge,  the  Wales  Pro- 
fessor undertook  the  systematic  classification  and  arrangement  of 
these  volumes.    The  work  was  done  in  February  and  March  of 
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1915.  Thereafter  in  due  course  the  shelf-labels  were  affixed  and  the 
needed  classification-marks  were  written  in,  so  that,  when  the  time 
arrived,  it  was  possible  to  move  them  in  to  the  new  building  and 
set  them  up  in  the  new  book-stacks  in  good  order  and  without 
further  delay. 

With  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  1905  another  turning-point 
in  the  brief  course  of  recorded  human  history  was  reached.  Hence- 
forth, across  the  Pacific,  there  will  inevitably  be  an  interchange  of 
potent  influences,  of  influences  that  will  affect  profoundly  the 
religion  and  morals,  the  philosophy,  the  literature,  the  art,  —  in 
short,  all  the  elements  that  make  up  the  civilizations  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  For  better,  for  worse,  the  West  and  the  Far  East 
have  become  virtually  near  neighbors,  and  from  the  responsibilities 
of  such  neighborhood  there  is  no  escape.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  we 
must  have  to  do  with  the  East,  and  as  members  of  the  world-family 
of  nations  we  must  treat  the  East  aright.  To  treat  the  people  of 
the  East  aright,  we  must  respect  them;  and  to  respect  them,  we 
must  know  them.  And  in  order  that  we  may  know  them,  com- 
petent scholars  must  study  their  history  and  make  it  accessible  to 
the  Occident.  To  interpret  to  the  West  the  thought  of  the  East,  to 
set  forth  to  the  West  some  of  the  principal  phases  of  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  East  as  they  are  reflected  in  her  ancient  literature, 
especially  that  of  India  and  China,  to  bring  the  best  and  noblest 
achievements  of  the  East  to  bear  upon  our  life,  —  that  is  today  the 
problem  of  Oriental  philology.  The  business  of  the  Orientalist  is 
something  that  is  in  vital  relation  with  the  practical  and  political 
needs  of  today.1 

The  work  of  the  Orientalist  must  needs  be  done  largely  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  study,  and  be  published  without  flourish  of  trum- 
pets or  hope  of  applause  or  money.  His  results  will  not  reach  the 
great  public  except  indirectly.  It  is  faith  that  must  uphold  him 
through  years  of  patient  toil,  —  faith  namely  in  the  ultimate  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  labors.  Some  exceedingly  abstruse  treatise,  —  let  us 
say  upon  the  electric  potential,  —  may  never  be  read  by  more  than 
half-a-dozen  men.  Yet  if  those  six  men  read  it  and  apply  its 
principles  to  the  practical  solution  of  a  vital  problem  of  some 
great  railroad  system,  the  treatise  will  not  have  failed  of  its 
broader  purpose.  It  is  clear  that  books  which  are  necessarily  fore- 
doomed to  commercial  failure  are  not  on  that  account  useless.    It 

1  Phillips  Brooks  said :  "Christianity  is  an  Eastern  religion.  —  We  have 
westernized  it.  —  If  we  want  to  send  it  back  to  the  people  out  there  we  have 
got  to  easternize  it  again."  —  Chairman. 
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is  another  set  of  men  who  must  take  the  technical  results  of  the 
Orientalist's  labors  and  interpret  them  to  the  public  at  large.  For 
this  reason,  an  attempt  to  present  to  Western  scholars  in  trust- 
worthy texts  and  translations  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  the 
Hindu  literature  and  philosophy  and  religion  is  well  warranted, 
even  if  the  books  win  the  attention  of  only  a  very  small  circle  of 
readers.  But  under  these  conditions,  obviously,  their  production 
requires  the  help  of  an  endowed  publication  fund. 

Henry  Clarke  Warren,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  came  as  a  pupil  to 
Professor  Lanman  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore, 
followed  him  to  Harvard,  and  maintained  with  him  relations  of 
closest  personal  and  scientific  intimacy  and  friendship  until  his 
death  in  1899.  With  courage  undaunted  by  life-long  physical 
infirmity  (the  result  of  a  distressing  accident  of  early  childhood),  he 
became  an  enthusiastic  student  of  ancient  India,  in  particular  of 
Buddhism,  and,  as  his  work  on  Buddhism  shows,  an  eminently 
successful  one.  In  him  were  united  not  only  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  establish  an  Oriental  publication  fund,  but  also  the  learning  and 
insight  which  enabled  him  to  forecast  in  a  general  way  its  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness.  He  knew  that  the  East  had  many  a  lesson  to 
teach  the  West;  but  whether  the  lesson  be  repose  of  spirit  or 
hygiene  of  the  soldier  in  the  field,  whether  it  be  the  divine  imma- 
nence or  simplicity  of  life  or  the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good,  he 
knew  that  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught  us  was  the  teachable  habit  of 
mind. 

By  united  effort  the  beginning  of  a  Harvard  Oriental  Series  was 
made,  and  several  volumes  were  published  in  Mr.  Warren's  life- 
time. His  gifts  to  Harvard,  together  with  his  bequests,  largely  for 
the  promotion  of  Indie  studies,  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars. 

Philology,  according  to  the  modern  ideal,  is  essentially  a  his- 
torical discipline,  and  its  purpose  is  to  teach  wisdom  to  the  present 
generation  by  the  study  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past. 
The  conception  of  philology  as  concerned  primarily  with  descrip- 
tive and  comparative  grammar  is  gone  by.  The  field  of  philology 
is  as  broad  as  human  life  itself.  It  includes  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  as  embodied  in  human  law  (history  of  law,  comparative 
jurisprudence) ;  and  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  as  embodied  in 
philosophy  and  religion.  The  really  great  religions  of  ancient  India 
were  not  less  than  three:  the  Brahmanical,  the  Jaina,  and  the 
Buddhist.  The  Brahmanical  literature  includes  the  older  books  in 
the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the  later  works  in  the  Classical  Sanskrit. 
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The  Jaina  literature  is  in  the  Prakrit  language,  while  the  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  are  in  the  Pali.  All  these  are  now  essential 
parts  of  the  comprehensive  discipline  of  Indie  philology. 

At  the  present  time  twenty-three  volumes  of  the  Harvard 
Oriental  Series  are  actually  printed,  with  the  exception  of  very 
small  parts  of  four  volumes  in  press.  These  twenty-three,  with 
eight  others  completed  in  manuscript,  and  four  others  far  advanced 
in  preparation,  treat  of  most  of  the  representative  divisions  of  Indie 
Philology. 

The  Vedic  literature. — Of  the  four  Vedas,  —  Rik,  Yajus,  Athar- 
van,  and  Saman,  —  the  Series  contains  a  translation  of  the 
Atharva-Veda,  with  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary,  by  the 
late  Professor  Whitney  of  Yale  (volumes  7  and  8,  pages  1212, 
super-royal  octavo),  and  of  the  entire  Black  Yajur  Veda,  with  a 
running  commentary,  by  Dr.  Keith  of  H.  M.  Colonial  Office 
(volumes  18  and  19).  A  translation  of  the  Rig- Veda  Brahmanas 
by  Dr.  Keith  is  ready  for  press  and  will  soon  be  printed.  The 
Brihad-Devata  is  a  summary  of  the  deities  and  myths  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  edited  and  translated  with  critical  and  illustrative  notes  by 
Professor  Macdonell  of  Oxford  (volumes  5  and  6).  Professor 
Bloomfield's  Vedic  Concordance  (volume  10),  a  royal  quarto  of 
1102  pages,  is  an  alphabetic  index  to  every  line  of  every  stanza  of 
the  published  Vedic  literature  (it  embraces  some  119  different 
works).  His  elaborate  treatise  entitled  Rig- Veda  Repetitions 
(volumes  20  and  24)  is  a  statistical  and  critical  and  historical 
account  of  the  repeated  verses  and  distichs  and  stanzas  of  the 
Rig- Veda.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  720  pages,  and  over  675  are 
already  in  print.  Finally,  Dr.  Keith,  who  has  meantime  been  made 
Regius  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Edinburgh,  is  preparing  an  English 
version  of  the  principal  Upanishads,  the  ancient  Hindu  treatises  on 
the  divine  immanence,  the  books  which,  more  than  any  others,  have 
(as  in  the  case  of  Schopenhauer  and  Emerson)  affected  the  thought 
of  the  Occident. 

Of  the  six  philosophical  systems,  two  old  and  important  ones  are 
represented :  the  Sankhya  by  volume  2,  The  Sankhya-Pravachana- 
Bhashya  or  Commentary  on  the  Exposition  of  the  Sankhya  Philos- 
ophy, edited  by  Professor  Garbe  of  Tuebingen ;  and  the  Yoga  by 
volume  17,  The  Yoga-system  of  Patanjali  or  the  Ancient  Hindu 
Doctrine  of  Concentration  of  Mind,  by  Professor  James  H.  Woods 
of  Harvard.  The  volume  comprehends  three  different  works :  the 
Mnemonic  Rules  (called  Yoga-sutras)  of  Patanjali,  and  the  Com- 
ment (called  Yoga-bhashya),  attributed  to  Veda-Vyasa,  and  the 
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Explanation  (called  Tattva-Vaicaradi)  of  Vachaspati-Micra ;  and 
these  are  here  all  translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit  by  Dr. 
Woods. 

The  Classical  Sanskrit.  —  The  dramatic  literature  is  represented 
by  three  master-pieces,  the  Qakuntala,  Rama's  Later  History,  and 
the  Little  Clay  Cart,  and  by  two  other  plays.  Kalidasa's  Qakun- 
tala,  edited  by  the  late  Professor  Pischel  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, forms  volume  16.  Bhavabhuti's  play,  entitled  Rama's  Later 
History  or  Uttara-Rama-Charita,  forms  volumes  21  and  22  and  23. 
It  is  translated  with  a  literary-historical  introduction  and  edited 
and  annotated  by  Dr.  S.  K.  Belvalkar,  who  has  recently  returned 
home  to  India  from  two  years  of  study  at  Harvard,  to  be  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Deccan  College  in  Poona.  The  Little  Clay  Cart 
(volume  9),  attributed  to  king  Qudraka,  was  translated  by  Dr. 
Ryder  of  Harvard,  who  has  since  become  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. Krishna-Micra's  play,  the  Rise  of  the  Moon 

of  Insight  or  Prabodha-Chandrodaya,  is  an  allegorical  drama  and 
satire,  with  notable  resemblances  to  the  medieval  English  morali- 
ties. The  work,  by  Professors  Woods  of  Harvard  and  Walter  E. 
Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  forms  volumes  26  and  27  and 
28  of  the  Series,  and  includes  the  original  text  of  the  play  and  of  the 

native  scholia  and  a  translation  and  notes. Finally,  the  only 

extant  drama  of  India  in  the  Prakrit  language  is  given  by  volume 
4,  the  Karpura-Manjari  of  Raja-Qekhara,  edited  by  Professor 
Konow  of  Christiania,  Norway,  and  translated  and  annotated  by 
Professor  Lanman. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  poem  of  Bharavi,  entitled  Kiratar- 
juniya,  or  Arjuna's  Combat  with  the  Kirata,  translated  by  Profes- 
sor Cappeller  of  the  University  of  Jena.  It  forms  volume  15.  It  is 
what  the  Hindus  call  a  kavya  or  artificial  epic,  and  its  subject- 
matter  is  taken  from  the  Maha-Bharata. 

The  narrative  literature.  —  This  is  represented  by  four  volumes 
(11  to  14)  on  the  Panchatantra,  by  Professor  Hertel  of  Doebeln  in 
Saxony.  The  first  three  give  a  critical  edition  of  Purnabhadra's 
late  text  of  1199  A. D.,  and  the  fourth  gives  a  critically  edited  text 
of  the  oldest  recension,  the  Kashmirian,  dating  not  far  from  the 
beginning  of  our  era.  The  Panchatantra  is  not  only  one  of  the  old- 
est extant  works  of  Hindu  artistic  fiction,  but  is  also  the  one  which 
has  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  work  of  India  upon 
the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  a  work  which  has  made  an  un- 
paralleled triumphal  progress  from  its  native  land  over  all  the 
civilized  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
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years  has  delighted  young  and  old,  educated  and  uneducated,  rich 

and  poor,  high  and  low,  and  still  delights  them. Professor 

Edgerton  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  ready  for  press 
Vikrama's  Adventures,  or  the  Thirty-two  Tales  of  the  Throne,  a 
collection  of  stories  about  King  Vikrama  (a  kind  of  King  Arthur 
of  India),  as  told  by  the  thirty-two  statuettes  that  supported  his 
throne.  The  two  volumes  (29  and  30)  give  the  Sanskrit  text  in 
four  different  recensions  and  in  parallel  form,  and  the  English 
version  in  like  manner,  so  that  the  work  is  not  only  what  it 
purports  on  the  surface  to  be,  but  is  also  a  study  in  literary 
genetics. 

The  Buddhist  literature  is  represented  finally  by  Mr.  Warren's 
Buddhism  in  Translations  (volume  3),  a  collection  of  over  one 
hundred  passages  selected  from  the  Buddhist  sacred  books  and 
translated  from  the  original  Pali  into  English.  They  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  legendary  life  of 
Buddha,  of  his  monastic  order,  of  his  doctrines  on  karma  and 
rebirth,  and  of  his  scheme  of  salvation.  The  book  has  been  widely 
circulated  in  America  and  Europe  and  the  East,  and  has  been 
highly  praised  by  competent  judges.    A  sixth  issue  of  the  work  has 

recently  been  made. A  collection  of  stories  of  Buddha's  former 

incarnations,  entitled  Jataka-Mala,  was  edited  by  Professor  Kern, 
the  Dean  of  the  Orientalists  of  the  Netherlands,  and  constituted 

the  first  volume  of  the  Series.    A  new  issue  was  made  in  1914. 

Under  the  title  of  Buddhist  Legends,  a  collection  of  stories  told  by 
way  of  comment  upon  the  sayings  of  Buddha  as  embodied  in  the 
stanzas  of  the  Dhamma-pada,  has  been  translated  from  the  Pali 
into  English  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Burlingame,  and  is  now  complete  in 
manuscript.  After  the  great  Jataka,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant narrative  collections  of  the  Buddhist  literature. 

The  edition  and  translation  of  Buddhaghosa's  systematic  treat- 
ise on  Buddhism,  written  about  410  A.D.  and  entitled  The  Way  of 
Salvation  or  Visuddhi-Magga,  and  left  unfinished  by  Mr.  Warren, 
are  in  process  of  completion  by  the  General  Editor  of  the  Series. 
The  general  editorial  labor  for  the  last  few  months  has  been  so 
heavy  as  to  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  task;  but  it  is  hoped  that 
in  due  course  the  work  may  be  finished,  and  issued  as  two  volumes 
vof  Pali  text  and  two  volumes  of  English  translation. 

The  demand  for  the  setting  of  Oriental  type  in  America  has  been 
•on  the  whole  so  small  that  it  has  not  been  a  commercially  warrant- 
able proceeding  to  keep  skilled  type-setters  in  constant  training  for 
.such  special  work.     The  Editor  found  that  it  was  on  the  whole 
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better  to  have  the,  work  done  in  Europe,  at  printing  offices  which 
were  well  equipped  with  fonts  of  Sanskrit  type  and  with  a  staff  of 
competent  compositors  and  proof-readers  who  were  already 
familiar  with  such  work.  Such  offices  are  those  of  W.  Drugulin  at 
Leipzig,  G.  Kreysing  at  Leipzig,  W.  Kohlhammer  at  Stuttgart,  and 
the  Oxford  University  Press.  At  each  of  these  offices  certain 
volumes  of  the  Series  have  been  printed,  but  more  at  the  Oxford 
press  than  anywhere  else.  The  cost  is  somewhat  lower  than  at 
home;  but  this  advantage  is  offset  for  the  Editor  by  the  greatly 
increased  difficulty  of  conducting  all  the  operations  at  such  a  long 
distance,  by  customs  duties,  expensive  packing,  transportation, 
and  many  incidentals  (such  as  cabling).  The  principal  advantage 
for  author  and  editor  lies  in  the  avoidance  of  the  loss  of  time  and 
trouble  occasioned  by  the  mistakes  of  compositors  and  proof- 
readers unfamiliar  with  Oriental  printing. 

If  European  compositors,  with  the  moderate  demands  on  their 
special  skill,  could  on  the  whole  effect  a  saving  for  the  Series,  why 
could  not  the  work  be  done  easier  and  better  yet  in  Bombay  by  men 
familiar  from  their  childhood  with  the  Oriental  characters  and 
trained  by  long  apprenticeship  to  the  setting  of  them  ?  The 
Editor  had  often  asked  himself  this  question,  but  shrank  from  such 
extreme  audacity  as  was  involved  in  a  round-trip  of  twenty  thous- 
and miles  for  a  first  proof  and  in  one  of  twenty  thousand  more  for  a 
revise.  The  Nirnaya  Sagara  Press  of  Bombay  was  founded  by  the 
late  Javaji  Dadaji  in  1869,  is  equipped  with  Sanskrit  type  of  beauti- 
ful and  genuinely  Hindu  style  and  cut,  and  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
native  press  in  India.  The  Editor  had  known  the  founder  in  India, 
and  also  his  son,  Tukaram  Javaji,  the  present  proprietor,  —  both 
of  them  men  of  strictest  integrity  and  high  business  ability. 

During  the  two  years  when  Mr.  Belvalkar  of  Poona  resided  as  a 
student  at  Harvard,  he  elaborated  an  edition  of  the  play  entitled 
Rama's  Later  History.  This  seemed  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
make  the  audacious  venture.  Mr.  Belvalkar's  Sanskrit  copy  was 
admirably  neat  and  clear.  With  it  the  Editor  sent,  in  ample  num- 
ber, printed  copies  of  a  sheet  of  precise  directions  for  the  composi- 
tors to  follow  in  the  typographical  lay-out  of  the  drama.  These 
printed  directions  proved  most  useful  in  forestalling  needless  letter- 
writing  and  misunderstandings  and  consequent  expense  and  loss  of 
time.  Since  the  distance  between  printer  and  editor  was  so  great, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  amplitude  of  some  of  the  fonts  used  for 
this  work  should  be  much  increased  in  order  that  a  large  number  of 
pages  might  be  kept  standing  in  type  at  one  time.    The  Bombay 
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press  met  the  Editor's  request  to  this  effect  with  the  most  kind  and 
ready  compliance. 

The  ancient  hand-made  paper  of  India  was  superlatively  good; 
but  the  book-paper  now  commonly  used  in  India  is  cheap  and  very 
bad,  quite  without  durability  and  tensile  strength.  The  paper  for 
the  Series  was  accordingly  made  in  England  to  match  the  paper  of 
other  volumes,  and  sent  out  from  London  to  Bombay. 

The  copy  was  sent  from  Cambridge  to  Bombay  in  December, 
1913,  and  the  last  proof  was  received  back  at  Harvard  early  in 
June,  1914.  The  proofs  were  so  clean  and  free  from  errors  and 
misunderstandings  as  to  require  extremely  little  correction.  A 
single  revise  was  quite  sufficient.  Javaji's  type  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful; the  general  make-up  of  the  page  was  in  the  best  of  taste;  the 
paper  is  excellent;  the  press-work  entirely  satisfactory.  Take  it 
altogether,  the  result  —  both  as  to  promptness  and  as  to  excellence 
of  technical  execution  —  is  an  unqualified  success. 

Now  that  the  practical  feasibility  of  printing  large  manuscripts 
at  an  office  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  has  been  shown  by  trial, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  productivity  of  the  Warren  Publication  Fund 
may  be  largely  increased  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  send  out  the  extensive  manuscript  of  Woods  and  Clark, 
the  Prabodha-Chandrodaya,  to  Bombay  to  be  printed.  And  it  is 
hoped  that  many  other  Sanskrit  texts  may  follow,  including 
Reading-books  of  attractive  appearance  and  really  interesting 
contents. 

In  a  note  prefixed  to  Professor  Belvalkar's  volume,  the  Editor 
has  spoken  of  the  importance  of  cooperation  between  Indianists  of 
India  and  Indianists  of  America,  and  in  particular  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  exchange  of  students  between  Bombay  and  Harvard. 
An  Occidental  who  would  faithfully  interpret  the  East  to  the  West 
must  know  the  life  of  the  East  from  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ence, and  must  look  at  it  from  the  Eastern  angle  of  vision.  Accord- 
ingly, for  example,  the  Sanskrit  professor  of  the  next  generation 
must  have  resided  in  India,  have  mixed  (so  far  as  possible)  with  its 
people,  and  have  mastered  at  least  one  of  the  great  modern  vernac- 
ulars, such  as  Marathi  or  Bengali.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  since 
the  Hindus  themselves  are  already  actively  engaged  in  interpreting 
the  East  to  the  West,  it  is  needful  also  that  they  visit  us,  not  merely 
to  learn  our  way  of  doing  things,  but  also  to  look  at  life  as  we  look 
at  it,  and  thus  to  find  out  what  things  the  West  most  needs  to  learn 
of  the  East.  The  Editor  has  added  the  hope  that  many  in  the 
coming  years  may  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Belvalkar,  establishing 
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thus  most  valuable  relations  of  personal  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  Indianists  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  here  to  speak  of  the  war  and  its  effects  upon 
this  undertaking.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Series  is 
its  internationalism.  Thus  the  first  volume  is  a  Buddhist  Sanskrit 
work  written  by  a  Hindu,  edited  by  a  Dutch  scholar  born  in  Java 
and  long  professor  in  the  Netherlands  (Leyden),  set  up  and  elec- 
trotyped  in  Saxony  (Leipzig),  and  printed  and  published  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  under  the  general  editorship  of  an  American. 
For  the  time,  internationalism  has  almost  broken  down.  And  — 
inter  arma  silent  musae.  Professor  Hertel  was  called  to  the  colors 
in  December,  1914,  leaving  the  Kashmirian  Panchatantra  (volume 

14)  to  be  finished  by  the  General  Editor. The  four  sons  of 

Professor  Jacobi  of  Bonn  are  in  the  service,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
when  or  how  their  father  will  complete  his  promised  History  of  the 

Indian  Philosophical  Systems  for  the  Series. Professor  Mac- 

donell  of  Oxford,  who  is  contemplating  a  translation  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  has  just  lost  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
promise  and  character,  who  had  just  graduated  at  Balliol,  and  was 

shot  after  a  few  days  of  service  at  the  front. Richard  Pischel, 

the  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  undertook  a 
new  edition  of  the  play,  Qakuntala,  but  died  on  a  journey  to  India. 
The  work  is  now  nearly  completed,  but  not  quite,  and  is  mostly 
struck  off,  and  partly  in  type  at  the  office  of  Kohlhammer  in 

Stuttgart. The  war  has  made  a  very  noticeable  difference  in 

the  promptness  of  the  Oxford  University  Press,  presumably  be- 
cause they  are  shorthanded. The  Controller  sent  sets  of  clean 

sheets  of  volume  20  to  the  Editor,  but  they  all  went  down  on  the 
Arabic.     Again  he  sent  duplicates  by  the  Hesperian.     These  of 

course  met  a  like  fate. Moreover,  it  now  transpires  that  the 

specimens  of  his  translation  of  the  Upanishads  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Keith  of  Edinburgh  had  spent  his  summer  vacation  and 
which  he  had  sent  to  Professor  Lanman  for  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion, also  went  down  with  the  Arabic,  a  serious  mishap. Dr. 

Belvalkar,  on  returning  home  from  Harvard,  shipped  his  books  and 
papers  by  the  German  steamship  Fangturm.  Among  his  papers 
were  his  collation-sheets  which  give  the  readings  of  the  various 
codices  of  the  Rama-play,  and  are  indispensable  for  the  completion 
of  volume  23.  Those  codices  were  got  together  with  great  labor, 
and  with  the  help  of  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  from  widely  distant  parts  of  India  and  Europe.  In  the 
first  weeks  of  the  war,  the  Fangturm  was  interned  at  a  port  of 
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the  Balearic  Islands.  On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  getting 
the  codices  together  again,  it  seems  best  to  await  the  release  of  the 
steamship. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  such  direct  or  physical  obstacles  that  the 
war  affects  this  undertaking.  The  moral  obstacles  that  it  sets  are 
discouraging  indeed,  save  to  the  stoutest  heart.  Is  there  any  use 
in  working  towards  a  mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  ?  If  not,  such  an  undertaking  as  this  is  futile.  With 
such  doubts  arising,  it  is  hard  to  make  progress,  both  for  the  Editor 
and  for  the  Collaborators.  We  may  not  yet  answer  the  question, 
For  how  long  is  the  break-down  of  the  spirit  of  internationalism  to 
continue  ?  But  he  is  a  pessimist  indeed  who  thinks  that  good-will 
among  the  peoples  will  never  again  take  the  place  of  hatred  and  ill- 
will.  Given  the  return  of  a  normal  state  of  international  feeling, 
one  may  hope  that  the  work  actually  done,  if  well  and  faithfully 
done,  will  yet  become  fruitful. 

2.   Comments   by   Professor   Hopkins   of   Yale   University 

The  report  of  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Harvard  gives  all 
desired  details  in  respect  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Lanman  as  editor  of 
the  Harvard  Oriental  Series  and  as  educator.  Having  had  oppor- 
tunity, thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lanman,  of  examining  some- 
what in  extenso  the  plan  and  progress  of  the  introductory  Sanskrit 
grammar  to  which  he  refers,  I  am  able  to  testify  that  it  will  without 
doubt  be  of  great  service  to  the  teacher,  who  now  labors  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  put  into  the  hands  of  beginners  a 
grammar  intended  only  for  advanced  students.  The  conspicuous 
clarity  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Lanman's  Outlines  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Lanman  as  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Oriental  Series,  both  its  extent  and  manner  of  execution 
are  remarkable.  The  number  of  volumes  produced  under  his 
editorship  is  already  very  considerable  and  each  volume  is  of  such 
character  as  to  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  upon  the 
editor,  especially  as  several  volumes  have  been  written  by  foreign- 
ers whose  English  has  had  to  be  revised  and  sometimes  re-written 
throughout.  The  attention  to  detail  and  careful  minuteness  of 
editorial  work  thus  represented  are  not  visible  on  the  surface,  but 
are  present  to  be  seen  by  all  who  use  the  volumes.  Mr.  Lanman's 
own  contribution  to  the  Series  has  been  the  work  of  years  apart 
from  his  editorial  supervision.  He  has,  as  scholars  know  well, 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  Series  the  early  publication  of  a 
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private  work  of  his  own  and  has  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly  to 
this  Series  as  to  make  it  a  perennial  monument  of  scholarship, 
reflecting  the  greatest  credit  upon  his  university.  I  have  no  criti- 
cism to  offer  as  regards  this  work;  it  awakens  only  my  admiration. 

3.  Comments  by  Professor  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  of  Columbia 

University 

I  feel  a  keen  interest  in  the  Report  regarding  the  work  in  Indie 
Philology  at  Harvard,  for  it  has  been  my  privilege,  once  a  year,  to 
visit  Professor  Lanman  and  talk  over  the  courses  and  publications 
in  his  Department. 

The  University  in  which  he  holds  so  honored  a  chair  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  accomplishments  through  such  a  scholar;  and 
American  scholarship  may  emulate  with  pride  the  standards  set  by 
the  Department.  These  standards  have  been  an  acme  in  the  way 
of  example  for  myself  as  well  as  for  all  my  students  to  live  up  to  in 
endeavoring  to  follow  the  lead  given  by  Lanman's  great  teacher, 
Whitney. 

4.  Comments  by  Dr.  Paul  Elmer  More  of  Princeton,  New 

Jersey 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  entering  a  protest  against  that  part  of 
this  report  which  looks  to  the  extension  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit  to 
those  "  whose  principal  interest  is  in  the  Classics  or  English  or 
German  "  and  to  "  the  intending  lawyer."  I  submit,  on  the 
contrary : 

(1)  That  in  the  matter  of  pure  discipline  everything  can  be  got 
from  Greek  and  Latin  that  could  be  got  from  Sanskrit. 

(2)  That  Greek  and,  more  particularly,  Latin  are  a  much  better 
preparation  for  modern  languages  and  literatures  than  is  Sanskrit. 

(3)  That  the  Classics  are  already  afflicted  with  the  dry  rot  of 
pedantry,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  year  of  Sanskrit  to  the  courses 
now  ordinarily  taken  would  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  Clas- 
sical students  and  would  take  from  actual  students  time  which 
might  be,  for  them,  more  profitably  employed.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Classics  is  suffering  from  the  insufficient  edu- 
cation of  most  of  the  instructors.  What  is  needed  is  greater 
knowledge  of  a  kind  that  will  connect  ancient  life  and  literature 
with  the  later  currents  of  European  civilization;  time  spent  on 
Sanskrit  will  detract  from  the  proper  education  of  Classical  in- 
structors, who  already  feel  themselves  overburdened. 
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(4)  Sanskrit,  especially  at  the  beginning,  is  extremely  difficult. 
The  knowledge  of  the  language  acquired  in  one  year  would  be  use- 
less in  itself  and  soon  forgotten. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  extend  the 
general  study  of  Sanskrit.  I  hold  that  the  publication  of  such 
elementary  textbooks  as  are  proposed  in  this  report  is  uncalled  for. 
The  books  already  accessible  are  suitable  and  not  too  difficult  for 
those  advanced  scholars  who  take  up  the  subject  for  special 
purposes. 

I  wish  to  state  emphatically  that  this  protest  is  not  directed 
against  the  chair  of  Indie  Philology  as  now  held  in  Harvard.  San- 
skrit may  be  a  valuable,  even  necessary,  study  for  the  specialist  in 
philology,  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  in  certain  other  fields.  The 
efficiency  and  importance  of  a  department  (particularly  in  the 
Graduate  School,  where  the  study  of  Sanskrit  mainly  belongs)  are 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  students  it  embraces. 

The  department  in  Harvard  is,  I  believe,  notably  strong  and  well 
equipped.  Professor  Lanman  has  turned  out  a  very  large  amount 
of  work  of  the  first  quality,  and  has  given  his  chair  international 
repute.  Having  worked  under  and  with  him  for  four  years  I  have 
the  highest  esteem  for  him  as  a  scholar  and  regard  for  him  as  a  man. 
I  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  in  urging  that  everything 
feasible  should  be  done  to  assist  him  in  conducting  a  department 
which  must  remain  small  in  numbers,  but  is  nevertheless  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  University. 

5.   Comments  by  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Burlingame, 
Johnston  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  three  points  in  connection  with  the 
above  Report. 

1 .  It  ought  to  be  said  publicly,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Lanman  himself,  that  few  scholars  have  laid  the  whole 
world  of  scholarship  under  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  has  Mr. 
Lanman  by  his  self-sacrificing  labors  in  behalf  of  others  as  Editor 
of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series.  Neither  the  general  reader  nor  the 
average  scholar  has  any  idea  how  much  the  Editor  has  contributed 
to  make  the  works  of  the  Series  as  perfect  as  possible  both  in  sub- 
stance and  form.  I  speak  from  personal  observation  of  the  incep- 
tion, progress,  and  completion  of  several  volumes  already  pub- 
lished and  of  several  others  yet  to  be  published.  Mr.  Lanman  has 
in  fact  made  necessary  a  new  definition  of  the  word  Editor. 
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2.  I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  practical  utility  of  the  proposed 
Elementary  Handbooks  for  the  study  of  Sanskrit.  I  have  talked 
with  all  of  the  men  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Indie  Philology,  and  find  that  they  are  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proposed  books  are  the  one  thing  needed  before  all 
others  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Oriental  Series  is  the  one  man  who  can  produce  the 
kind  of  books  we  need.  Of  course  the  man  who  intends  to  specialize 
in  Indie  Philology  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  obstacles,  however 
great,  but  what  is  needed  is  an  easy  introduction  to  Sanskrit  for  the 
others. 

3.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  high  and  permanent  value 
of  the  contributions  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  C.  Warren  to  Indie 
Philology,  and  to  the  importance  of  completing  and  publishing,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  the  great  work  which  he  left  uncom- 
pleted at  his  death,  Buddhaghosa's  systematic  treatise  on  Bud- 
dhism, the  Visuddhi-Magga.  I  have  had  occasion,  during  the  past 
six  years,  to  examine  critically  all  of  the  Buddhist  books  in  transla- 
tions, and  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  not  one  nor  all  of  them 
can  compare  with  Mr.  Warren's  Buddhism  in  Translations,  pub- 
lished as  Volume  3  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series.  It  is  the  earnest 
hope  of  all  students  of  Buddhism  that  Mr.  Warren's  unfinished 
text  and  translation  of  Buddhaghosa's  treatise  may  before  long  be 
completed  and  published. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  STURGIS  BIGELOW, 

Chairman. 
June  21,  1916. 


No.  84 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  THE 
GERMANIC  MUSEUM 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Pursuant  to  the  Rules  and  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  an 
official  visitation  of  the  "  Committee  to  Visit  the  Germanic 
Museum  "  was  made  on  May  5,  1916,  to  the  Museum,  and  the  new 
construction  in  progress. 

During  the  past  year  individual  visits  of  inspection  have  been 
made  at  various  times  by  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  construction  of  "  Adolphus  Busch  Hall  "  has  proceeded 
satisfactorily,  under  the  direction  of  the  Associated  Architects, 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Smith  of  Boston,  who  now  expect  that  the  new 
building  will  be  completed  for  occupancy  during  the  autumn  of  the 
current  year. 

The  architects  and  Professor  Kuno  Francke,  the  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  be  able  to  remove  all  the 
collections  to  the  new  building  so  that  the  old  building  now  occu- 
pied as  the  Germanic  Museum  may  be  utilized  for  other  purposes 
before  the  beginning  of  the  coming  college  year. 

It  is  thought  of  interest  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Only  American  materials  have  been  used  in  the  structure  of  the 
building. 

In  the  architectural  features  permitting  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete,  methods  have  been  specially  devised  and  employed  that 
are  unique  and  successful,  and  deserving  of  study  and  imitation. 

The  character  of  the  construction  is  permanent  and  its  execution 
appears  sincere. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  D.  ADAMS,  Chairman, 
CLEMENT  S.  HOUGHTON, 
CURT  H.  REISINGER, 
CONRAD  J.  RUETER. 

June  21,  1916. 
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No.  85 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE  TO   VISIT  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Pursuant  to  the  vote  of  the  Board  appointing  me  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  I 
sent  out  notices  for  the  Committee  to  meet  at  the  Museum  on 
Tuesday,  November  16th.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  good 
attendance  of  the  Committee,  eight  of  the  nine  members  turning 
up,  Dr.  Milhau  being  unfortunately  unable  to  come  on  from  New 
York. 

The  Committee  met  with  Dr.  Henshaw  and  discussed  with  him 
the  various  needs  of  the  Museum. 

We  find  the  Museum  to  be  amply  supplied  with  specimens, 
particularly  of  insects,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  working  force  neces- 
sary to  work  them  up  and  put  them  in  shape.  Dr.  Henshaw 
advises  that  four  additional  men,  whose  services  would  be  normally 
worth  $2,500  a  year  each,  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  working  up 
the  material  now  on  hand  in  the  Museum  and  in  carrying  on  the 
special  research  which  is  so  necessary  for*  the  Museum  properly  to 
fulfil  its  important  duties  to  the  University.  He  further  informs 
us  that  the  sum  of  $1,000  in  addition  to  the  salary  for  each  of  the 
men,  or  $3,500  each,  would  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  such 
men,  particularly  printing  their  reports  and  working  up  materials, 
or  a  total  of  $14,000  additional  money,  which  Dr.  Henshaw  feels 
would  put  the  Museum  in  position  to  do  its  work  to  best  advan- 
tage. One  of  these  men  should  be  devoted  to  mammals,  two  to 
insects,  and  one  to  the  lower  invertebrates. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  who  came  on 
from  Washington  to  attend  the  meeting,  suggested  that  very  pos- 
sibly the  sum  of  $2,500  a  year  was  not  necessary  to  secure  men  of 
the  kind  of  curator  we  were  looking  for ;  that  applications  came  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  from  all  over  the  country  for  opportuni- 
ties to  pursue  just  such  courses  as  the  working  up  of  the  collections 
in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology;  and  that  he  personally 
would  recommend  a  young  man  to  come  to  Harvard  rather  than 
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to  go  into  Government  Museums,  because  it  was  more  difficult  to 
get  results  with  the  various  forms  which  had  to  be  complied  with  in 
the  Government  service,  and  the  University  was  in  a  much  better 
condition  to  carry  these  things  out  than  is  a  Government. 

Dr.  Henshaw  advises  us  that  with  our  buildings  and  the  collec- 
tions which  we  have  now  there  is  nowhere  in  the  world  any  univer- 
sity so  well  supplied  with  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  hardship  worked  upon  the  depart- 
ment heads  by  reason  of  a  practice  in  the  University  by  which  other 
officers  could  spend  sums  pertaining  to  the  different  departments 
without  previous  notice  to  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
Your  Chairman  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  take  up  with 
the  President  of  the  University  this  question  and  see  if  some 
method  could  not  be  devised  for  notice  of  proposed  expenditures 
being  sent  promptly  to  the  heads  of  departments.  This  matter  was 
taken  up  with  President  Lowell  and  we  were  advised  that  monthly 
statements  of  expenditures  were,  under  orders  of  the  University 
management,  sent  to  the  head  of  each  department  to  advise  them 
as  to  the  exact  status  of  their  funds.  It  is  suggested  that  the  prac- 
tice be  inaugurated  of  sending,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  an 
estimate  of  expenditures  to  be  incurred  on  the  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  department  chief  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  order  that  he 
should  have  something  to  guide  him  in  making  his  plans  and 
arranging  his  salary  list. 

Respectfully, 

W.  CAMERON   FORBES,  Chairman. 
June  21,  1916. 


No.  86 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   ZOOLOGY 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

On  Friday,  June  9th,  the  following  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee,  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren,. 
Dr.  Alexander  Forbes,  R.  L.  Agassiz,  and  William  Brewster, 
assembled  in  the  Museum,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
where  they  met  Professors  Mark  and  Parker.  Unfortunately 
Professor  Rand  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend. 

The  Committee  learned  of  the  recent  decision  reached  by  the 
officers  of  the  University  to  move  the  Department  of  Zoology  from 
the  Museum  Building  to  Pierce  Hall,  about  to  be  vacated  by  the 
Department  of  Engineering.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this  move  were 
very  carefully  discussed,  the  disadvantages  being  the  additional 
distance  from  the  library  and  from  the  Museum,  the  advantages 
being  a  certain  amount  of  additional  space,  facilities  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  experiments  now  prohibited  within  the  Museum  limits, 
and  the  great  additional  security  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  of 
the  present  experiments  are  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  risk 
to  the  building  in  which  they  are  conducted. 

The  most  noteworthy  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  is  the  comparative  inadequacy  of  the  Zoology  Depart- 
ment when  taken  in  comparison  with  other  institutions  of  learning. 
Yale  has  a  large,  modern,  and  adequate  building,  with  a  suitable 
Foundation,  and  several  other  universities  are  admirably  equipped 
for  zoological  experiments  and  research.  Harvard  is  inadequately 
supplied  with  room,  apparatus,  and  personnel.  Even  the  addition 
it  is  proposed  to  build  to  Pierce  Hall,  to  provide  a  room  for  housing 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  experiments,  requires  additional  funds 
before  it  can  come  to  fruition.  Like  many  progressive  departments 
of  the  University,  the  Zoological  Department  is  in  urgent  need  of 
further  funds  and  your  Committee  hopes  some  way  can  be  found  to 
provide  an  additional  sum  of  $200,000  in  order  to  put  the  depart- 
ment in  position  to  place  itself  abreast  of  the  best  zoological  work 
that  is  being  done  in  other  universities. 
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In  one  particular  direction  a  small  sum  of  money  could  be  used  to 
particular  advantage  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  publications  of 
the  department.  The  allowance  of  $400.00  a  year  which  the  Cor- 
poration grants  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
department  to  publish  the  matters  which  it  has  worked  up  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  important  diagrams,  drawings,  and  illustra- 
tions have  to  be  left  out  or  reduced  in  a  way  which  interferes  very 
seriously  with  the  value  of  the  publications. 

Respectfully, 

W.  CAMERON  FORBES,  Chairman. 
June  21,  1916. 


No.  87 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   TO   VISIT   THE 

FOGG  ART  MUSEUM  AND  THE  DIVISION 

OF   FINE  ARTS 

To  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Although  the  results  are  good,  there  are  three  causes  which 
handicap  the  fuller  development  of  the  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts 
and  the  work  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  which  would,  in  time,  easily 
lead  to  their  deterioration. 

One  is  the  system  of  concentration  and  distribution,  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  many  students  to  take  the  elementary  courses,  and  is 
probably  partly  responsible  for  a  decrease  in  attendance  in  all  but 
a  few  of  them. 

In  1914-15,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
undergraduates  took  one  or  more  courses  in  Fine  Arts.  Apparently 
a  lack  of  interest  is  also  partly  responsible  for  this  small  average, 
but  some  readjustment  of  the  system  of  concentration,  which  would 
render  it  more  elastic,  would  be  desirable. 

The  second  is  the  lack  of  an  appropriation  to  provide  equipment 
needed  to  teach  and  illustrate  the  courses.  That  equipment  con- 
sists of  lanterns,  slides,  and  photographs  (now  indispensable  to 
up-to-date  teaching).  This  has  to  be  furnished  by  outside  contri- 
butions, and  amounted  to  $233  last  year. 

The  third  is  the  need  of  a  more  suitable  provision  to  second  the 
work  of  the  Fogg  Museum,  whose  successful  condition  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  activity  and  devotion  of  its  two  Directors — 
in  purchasing  Old  Masters ;  in  organizing  loan  exhibitions  of  valu- 
able paintings  and  prints;  in  printing  catalogues;  in  raising  money 
to  improve  the  Museum,  and  to  meet  the  largest  part  of  its  expenses 
—  not  to  mention  the  building  up  of  a  remarkable  collection  of 
Primitive  and  later  Masters. 

The  activities  of  the  Museum  and  the  size  of  its  staff  have  grown 
so  fast  in  the  last  seven  years  that  the  College  grant  of  $200  a 
year  has  become  quite  inadequate.  This  year  it  has  been  over- 
drawn by  $500,  and  the  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  personal 
donations. 
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This  $200  is  absorbed  by  stationery,  postage,  and  petty  ex- 
penses. The  Director's  salary  of  $1,000  is  spent,  within  a  few 
dollars,  upon  the  services  of  an  extra  stenographer. 

Besides  the  $200  grant,  $30  a  month  is  given  by  the  College 
for  two  stenographers;  and  it  also  provides  lighting,  heat  and 
water,  janitor  and  boy,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  large  lecture  hall. 
There  is  occasional  help  through  the  services  of  the  Price  Greenleaf 
Scholarship  men. 

Those  are  the  only  assets;  leaving  repairs,  electric  installation, 
collecting  and  transporting  and  exhibiting  loan  collections;  print- 
ing catalogues;  lectures  by  distinguished  men  outside  of  the  Col- 
lege; watchmen;  and  insurance  (the  latter  item  amounted  to 
$274  last  year)  and  extra  stenographers,  to  be  paid  for. 

$300  was  raised  for  lectures  in  1914-15;  and  $950  in  1916-17. 

The  Fogg  Art  Museum  has  become  the  home  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
Harvard,  has  awakened  a  strong  and  healthy  interest  in  them  and 
has  attracted  many  people  from  Cambridge  and  Boston  and  other 
cities.  It  can  be  called  the  laboratory  of  the  College  Fine  Arts, 
and  fairly  claim  to  be  taken  care  of  more  generously  by  College 
funds. 

The  Museum  has  grown  too  useful  and  important  for  its  growth 
to  be  arrested,  as  it  might  be,  any  day,  because  its  continued  effi- 
ciency rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  personal  work  and  generosity 
of  its  Directors. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  if  the  College  undertakes  to 
provide  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  carry  them  on  successfully 
as  one  of  its  institutions  —  the  equipment  for  doing  so,  and  the 
support  for  keeping  up  the  excellent  results  which  now  obtain, 
should  be  provided  by  it,  leaving  to  those  who  are  interested  and 
devoted,  the  purchase  of  paintings,  the  exhibition  of  Masters,  the 
making  of  catalogues,  and  the  providing  for  outside  lecturers. 

Since  the  last  report  was  made  to  your  honorable  Board,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  courses:  to  the 
established  ones  in  drawing,  and  the  general  courses  in  the  History 
of  Art,  have  been  added  others  which  cover  most  of  the  important 
developments  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting;  but  there 
are  no  regular  courses  in  early  Christian,  Byzantine  and  the  Art  of 
the  Far  East,  which  are  desirable. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  demand  for  teachers  and  for 
curators  and  assistants  to  Museums  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the 
Department  is  now  in  a  position  to  encourage  young  men  of 
promise  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  a  career. 
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There  is  no  question  of  the  growing  demand  for  artistic  knowl- 
edge in  the  community;  and  this  demand  should  find  a  stronger 
echo  among  undergraduates,  only  10  per  cent  of  whom,  as  before 
stated,  are  enrolled  in  Fine  Arts  courses. 

Why  is  it,  that  with  a  good  staff,  with  good  methods  and  results, 
both  in  the  applied  and  other  work,  the  undergraduates  either  do 
not  care  enough  or  cannot  profitably  take  these  courses  ? 

Your  Committee  is  very  anxious  to  see  the  development  of  a 
general  course  on  the  History  of  Art,  which  undergraduates  should 
be  drawn  to  in  hundreds,  as  they  were  to  Professor  Norton's  and 
Mr.  Edward  Robinson's  courses.  At  present  this  want  is  but 
partly  supplied  by  two  half-year  courses  with  a  limited  attendance 
of  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  T.  COOLIDGE,  Chairman, 
BERNARD   BERENSON, 
ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS, 
J.  RANDOLPH   COOLIDGE,  Jr. 
EDWARD  W.  EMERSON, 
GEORGE   N.  BLACK, 
ROBERT   S.  MINTURN, 
FELIX  WARBURG, 
WILLIAM   M.  1VINS, 
ROGER  S.  WARNER, 
DANIEL  F.  PLATT, 
JOSEPH   C.  HOPPIN, 
HORACE   MORRISON. 
June  21,  1916. 


For  the  use  only  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  Overseers 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

REPORT   OF  THE  SECRETARY   FOR   THE   ACADEMIC 

YEAR   1914-15 

Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir: 

Pursuant  to  Section  30  of  the  Rules  and  By-Laws  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  con- 
cerning the  Reports  of  Visiting  Committees  for  the  academic  year 
1914   L5. 

Nine  reports  were  presented,  as  follows: 

1.  Sept.  28,  1914,  Astronomical  Observatory. 

2.  April  12,  1915,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

3.  "       "        "      Chemical  Laboratory. 

4.  "        "       "      Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Petrography. 

5.  May  10,  1915,  Economics. 

6.  "       "       "     Classics. 

7.  "        "       "     Peabody  Museum  and  Division  of  Anthropol- 

ogy. 

8.  June     8,  1915,  Botany. 

9.  "      23,      "      Forestry. 

This  is  the  smallest  number  of  reports  of  Visiting  Committees 
presented  during  the  past  five  years,  as  appears  by  the  following 
table : 

16  reports  were  presented  in  1910-11. 

10  "  "  "  "  1911-12. 
14       "          "            "  "  1912-13. 

11  "  "  "  "  1913-14. 
9       "          "            "           "  1914-15. 

Section  29  of  the  Rules  and  By-Laws  of  the  Board  provides  that 
the  several  Visiting  Committees  shall  report  in  writing  at  least  once 
in  three  years.  Pursuant  to  this  By-Law,  twenty-four  Visiting 
Committees  have  presented  reports  during  the  last  three  years,  as 
follows : 

Architecture. 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

Astronomical  Observatory. 

Botanic  Garden. 

Botanical  Museum. 

Botany. 

Bussey  Institution. 
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Chemical  Laboratories. 

Classics. 

Dental  School. 

Divinity  School. 

Economics. 

Engineering. 

Forestry. 

French  and  other  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Petrography. 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Gray  Herbarium. 

History. 

Library. 

Mathematics. 

Medical  School. 

Peabody  Museum  and  Division  of  Anthropology. 

The  following  twenty-one  Visiting  Committees  have  failed  to 
present  reports  during  this  period: 

Appleton  Chapel  and  Phillips  Brooks  House. 

Applied  Science. 

Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory. 

Education. 

English. 

Fogg  Museum  and  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

German. 

Germanic  Museum. 

Government. 

Harvard  College. 

Health  and  Athletic  Sports. 

Indie  Philology. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  and  Department  of  Physics. 

Law  School. 

Mining  School. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Music. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Semitic  Museum  and  Division  of  Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

University  Extension. 

Zoology. 

1.  Astronomical  Observatory.  —  The  Committee  calls  the 
attention  of  the  Board  particularly  to  the  results  of  important  in- 
vestigations of  the  new  astronomy  in  the  province  of  stellar  pho- 
tometry, to  wit,  the  measure  of  the  light  of  the  stars  on  an  accurate 
scale,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  tasks 
of  astrophysics.    The  labors  of  the  years  from  1879  to  1882  gave 
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94,476  measures  of  4,260  stars,  and  included  all  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  Cambridge.  With  a  still  larger  instrument,  used 
during  the  years  from  1882  to  1888,  267,092  measures  were  made 
of  20,892  stars.  In  1889  the  photometer  was  taken  to  the  Arequipa 
Station  of  the  Observatory ,  and  in  the  three  following  years  98,744 
measures  were  made  of  7,922  stars.  This  extended  the  observation 
of  all  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  over  the  celestial  sphere.  In 
1891  the  photometer  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge,  and  during 
the  next  six  years  473,216  measures  of  29,587  stars  were  made, 
which  includes  all  stars  of  magnitude  7.5  or  brighter  visible  in  this 
latitude.  In  1899,  the  photometer  was  again  sent  to  Arequipa,  and 
all  stars  of  7.0  magnitude  or  brighter  were  observed  to  the  South 
Pole.  The  results  of  all  these  investigations  were  brought  together 
in  H.  A.  50,  which  gives  the  concluded  magnitude  of  9,110  stars, 
including  all  those  of  magnitude  6.5  and  brighter,  and  a  comparison 
with  the  photometric  results  on  the  same  stars  made  at  other 
observatories  of  the  world. 

2.  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  —  This  is 
the  second  report  submitted  by  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  four  years.  A  new  and  extensive  inquiry  has  been  made 
among  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  School  as  to 
whether  the  training  received  in  the  School  has  proved  to  be  of 
value  to  the  students  in  business.  Very  generous,  satisfactory,  and 
encouraging  responses  have  been  made  by  students  to  this  inquiry, 
and  the  demand  of  business  firms  for  the  School's  graduates  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident.  Certain  business  firms  have  placed 
a  standing  order  with  the  School  for  the  best  students  specializing 
in  their  particular  lines.  The  statistics  of  enrolment  in  the  School 
have  shown  thus  far  a  marked  preponderance  of  men  remaining 
but  one  year,  but  the  number  of  men  returning  for  the  second  year 
is  increasing  both  relatively  and  absolutely.  The  enrolment  also 
shows  a  gratifying  growth  and  attests  the  School's  standing  as  a 
national  institution.  In  the  last  three  years,  the  number  of  regular 
students  has  doubled,  while  the  states  represented  have  increased 
from  twenty-one  to  sixty-four.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
teaching  of  the  School  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
vital  relationships  in  business.  The  Committee  feels  that  it  is 
desirable  to  give  increasing  attention  to  the  study  of  the  great 
modern  problems  of  labor,  and  to  relations  between  government 
and  business.  The  ambitions  of  the  School,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  fully  realized  in  the  size  of  its  endowment,  but  the  Committee 
is  glad  to  report  that,  since  the  last  report  in  1911,  there  have  been 


received  the  Edmund  Cogswell  Converse  Fund,  with  a  principal  of 
$125,000,  for  instruction  in  banking  and  finance,  and  the  Tsidor 
Straus  Fund,  with  a  principal  of  $10,000,  for  instruction  in  "  colu- 
mn vial  practice  and  business  organization." 

3.  Chemical  Laboratory.  The  Committee  is  again  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  additional  and  more  modern  laboratory 
facilities  for  the  use  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,  which  are  not 
already  provided  for  by  the  Gibbs  and  Coolidge  buildings,  if  it  is 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  upon  the  College  in  this  direction. 
Chemistry  was  the  third  in  numerical  order  of  subjects  chosen  for 
concentration  by  students  during  the  academic  year  of  1914-15. 
The  number  of  students  electing  Chemistry  still  continues  to  in- 
crease, particularly  as  regards  laboratory  courses,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  accommodations  are  inadequate  for  the  number  of 
applicants  in  some  of  them.  The  importance  of  the  subject  of 
Chemistry  and  the  increasing  interest  shown  therein  by  students 
seem  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  Division  also. 

4.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Petrography.  —  The  most 
pressing  need  in  this  department  is  that  of  clerical  aid,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  instructors  may  not  be  occupied  in  attending  to 
much  which  can  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  done  by  a  competent  clerk 
and  stenographer.  The  expense  is  comparatively  slight,  and  should 
receive  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  An  understanding  has  been  arrived  at  with  the 
College  so  that  in  event  of  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  Institute 
of  Technology  certain  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  would  be 
transferred  to  Pierce  Hall,  not  only  adding  much  room  for  other 
work  of  the  department  in  the  present  Museum  Building,  but 
lessening  the  fire  hazard  to  the  valuable  collections  by  having  the 
laboratories  so  removed. 

The  Blue  Hill  Observatory  has  begun  the  systematic  dissemina- 
tion of  frost  forecasts  in  the  cranberry  region  of  Southern  Massa- 
chusetts, this  expansion  of  usefulness  of  this  institution  having 
been  made  possible  by  the  devotion  of  its  immediate  friends. 

A  notable  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps  is  noted  in  the  staff 
which  is  of  much  value  and  quite  in  contrast  to  the  lack  of  such , 
feeling  some  few  years  ago. 

5.  Economics.  —  The  most  important  change  during  the  year 
has  been  in  the  conduct  of  Courses  la  and  16,  which  are  now  intro- 
ductory courses  in  accounting  and  statistics,  designed  to  give  these 
subjects  vital  and  fundamental  relation  to  the  student's  later  work 
in  economics.    The  interest  shown  in  Professor  Carver's  course  in 


the  Economics  of  Agriculture  is  surprising.  There  are  forty-four 
students  in  this  course,  and  as  many  more  were  refused  admission, 
either  because  of  their  inadequate  preparation  or  their  lack  of 
practical  interest  in  the  subject.  Most  of  the  students  electing  this 
course  have  either  come  from  farms,  or  are  contemplating  farming 
or  some  other  form  of  rural  work.  The  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents continues  to  increase.  This  year  it  was  forty-eight,  and  the 
prospect  is  of  further  growth. 

6.  The  Classics.  —  The  Committee  submits  an  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  report,  noting  regretfully  the  marked  decrease  in  the 
proportion  and  numbers  of  undergraduates  electing  and  concen- 
trating in  classical  courses.  Thus  from  1903-04  to  1912-13,  the 
elections  of  classical  courses  fell  from  668  to  372,  the  elections  of 
such  important  courses  as  Latin  B  from  143  to  82,  and  of  Greek  B 
from  72  to  26;  the  number  of  Freshmen  electing  both  Latin  and 
Greek  from  60  to  13.  Correspondingly,  the  awards  of  final  honors 
and  second-year  honors  for  the  corresponding  years  show  a  marked 
falling  off.  Roughly  speaking,  during  these  ten  years  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  of  much  more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
undergraduates  who  have  specialized  in  the  Classics.  The  Com- 
mittee attributes  this  falling  off  partly  to  the  popular  trend  of  recent 
years  away  from  the  Classics  and  toward  scientific  and  vocational 
studies,  partly  to  the  competitive  inducements  held  out  by  other 
colleges  through  the  partial  or  entire  abandonment  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
secondary  schools  to  such  modified  requirements,  and  partly  to  the 
popularity  among  the  undergraduates  of  the  subjects  of  History, 
Government,  and  Economics.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  with  the  group  system  of  studies  substantially  as  at 
present  devised,  some  means  should  be  found  for  relaxing  the 
rigidity  and  stringency  of  some  of  the  rules,  so  as  to  allow  greater 
freedom  of  choice,  in  order  that  those  who  wished  to  concentrate 
in  Latin  and  Greek  could  do  so  more  readily  and  effectively.  The 
Committee  believes  that  through  cooperation  with  those  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  Classics  in  other  colleges  and  elsewhere,  by 
means  of  popular  lectures  and  addresses,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles,  and  otherwise,  much  might  be  done  to  revive  and  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  not  only  at  Har- 
vard, but  throughout  the  country. 

7.  Peabody  Museum  and  Division  of  Anthropology.  —  The 
Committee  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  South  Wing  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  is  now  completed,  making  a  continuous  structure; 


the  main  building  fronting  on  Oxford  Street,  and  the  North  and 
South  wings  running  to  Divinity  Avenue.  This  South  Wing,  200 
feet  in  length,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Peabody  Museum.  The 
completion  of  the  building  has  doubled  the  space  for  exhibitions 
and  has  given  needed  workrooms,  laboratories  and  offices,  and  a 
large  space  for  research  collections,  which  are  not  put  on  exhibition. 
All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  gifts  of  friends  amounting  to 
$100,367.50.  The  sum  of  $50,000  is  required  for  the  construction  of 
cases,  the  very  limited  income  of  the  Museum  not  permitting  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $500  a  year  for  this  purpose.  A  general 
description  of  the  plan  of  the  exhibits  is  given,  and  a  statement  in 
detail  of  its  financial  endowment  and  resources,  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  its  still  larger  and  more  generous  endowment. 

8.  Botany.  —  The  Committee  calls  special  attention  to  one 
serious  defect  in  this  department  which  militates  strongly  against 
the  high  standard  which  should  be  maintained  by  the  College  in  the 
keen  competition  which  now  exists  between  the  many  institutions 
in  the  country,  to  wit,  the  necessity  of  turning  over  the  direction  of 
the  laboratory  work  in  Botany  1  to  untrained  assistants.  Much 
time  is  taken  up  in  training  these  men,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  must  be 
done  all  over  again  with  a  new  set  of  men  the  following  year.  To 
remedy  this,  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for 
an  instructor  who  shall  remain  for  a  number  of  years,  and  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  course  during  the  second  term  when  Botany  1  is 
given.  An  instructor  loses  much  valuable  time  in  repeating  every 
year  the  work  of  training  his  assistants,  and  the  Committee 
urgently  calls  serious  attention  to  this  question. 

9.  Forestry.  —  The  Committee  submits  its  second  report, 
accompanied  by  a  very  full  and  elaborate  report  upon  the  School  of 
Forestry  by  its  Director,  Richard  T.  Fisher. '  The  first  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Forestry  was  submitted  to  the  Board  by  its 
Chairman,  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  1910.  In  the  year 
1913-14,  a  fundamental  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
School.  All  elementary  and  general  forestry  courses  were  given  in 
the  first  year,  so  that  in  the  second  and  final  year  a  student  could 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  one  of  the  several  lines  of  work, 
specializing  in  the  field  of  employment  which  he  intended  to  follow. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Cambridge  quarters  of  the  School  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bussey  Institution  in  Jamaica  Plain,  whose  equip- 
ment and  resources  were  indispensable  for  inaugurating  successfully 
the  new  plan.  This  change  was  dictated  by  the  considerations, 
that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  foresters  in  the  United  States 


Service,  that  there  is  no  longer  ready  access  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  on  account  of  the  long  waiting  list  of  applicants, 
and  few  vacancies,  and  that  Harvard,  through  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  the  Harvard  Forest  at  Petersham, 
offers  unrivalled  opportunities  for  research  and  advanced  study. 
The  new  programme  was  also  designed  to  include  courses  on  the 
lumber  i in  lust  ry,  in  all  its  various  phases  of  cost  accounting,  factory 
management,  commercial  contracts,  marketing,  etc.,  and  Mr.  John 
M.  dries,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Corporations  at  Washing- 
ton, was  secured  to  give  courses  on  the  lumber  industry  in  connec- 
tion with  the  courses  given  in  the  Business  School.  The  first  year's 
results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  supplementary  report  of  Mr.  Fisher  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Board. 

WINTHROP  H.  WADE, 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

November  22,  1915. 


REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ELECTIONS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  held  September  27, 
1915,  there  was  referred  to  the.  Committee  on  Elections  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  are  officers  of 
government  or  instruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1865,  and  therefore,  by  the  terms  of  that  Act,  not 
entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  for  the  government  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
made  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  the 
Trustees  of  said  Museum  (vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows, 
December  28, 1896),  it  is  provided  that  except  in  so  far  as  the  rights, 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Peabody  Professor  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  and  the  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  are 
determined  by  the  deed  of  gift  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  "  the 
Museum  shall  be  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  Faculty  responsible 
only  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Overseers." 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  President  of  the  College  shall  be 
the  President  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Peabody  Professor  or  Cura- 
tor of  the  Museum  shall  be  a  member  thereof  and  that  the  first 
Faculty  shall  consist,  in  addition  to  the  President  and  the  Peabody 
Professor  or  Curator,  of  three  gentlemen  who  are  specifically 
named. 

It  is  further  provided  that  any  vacancy  in  the  Faculty  caused 
by  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member  thereof  other  than  the 
President  and  the  Peabody  Professor  or  Curator  "  shall  be  filled 
by  nominations  made  by  the  Faculty  and  confirmed  by  the 
Corporation.'' 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  Faculty  shall  appoint  all  assist- 
ants and  other  officers  employed  in  the  Museum  but  that  in  case  an 
assistant  or  other  officer  shall  give  instruction  to  students  of  the 
University,  his  appointment  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Corporation 
and,  if  the  statutes  so  require,  by  the  Overseers. 

The  Faculty  also  is  to  nominate  the  holders  of  certain  scholar- 
ships, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Corporation,  and  "  may,  in 


its  discretion,  subject  to  the  several  deeds  of  gift,  expend  the  sums 
which  shall  be  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Corporation." 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  principal  of  the  Building  Fund  may 
be  expended  by  the  Faculty  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  single  question  is  whether  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  who  have  the  powers  and  functions  above 
stated,  are  officers  of  government  or  instruction  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1865.  It  seems  to  your  Com- 
mittee clear  that  such  is  the  case  and  your  Committee  reports  that, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  members  of  that  Faculty  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  for  Overseers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT, 
HENRY   CABOT   LODGE, 
AUGUSTUS  E.   WILLSON, 
W.   CAMERON   FORBES, 
FREDERICK   P.   FISH. 

February  28,  1916. 


